HOW  MUCH  DOES  AN  E-5 
WITH  THREE  YEARS 
EARN  IF  HE  JOINS 
THE  ARMY  RESERVE? 


You've  been  out  of  the  service 
for  a  while. 

And  even  though  the  new  job's 
going  fine,  you  could  still  use  a  little 
extra  money  each  month.  Like  all 
of  us. 

We  may  have  the  perfect 
answer  for  you. 

Join  us  for  one  weekend  a 
month  and  two  weeks  during  the 
summer. 

The  money's  good.  $58.52  (less 
tax)  per  weekend  for  an  E-5  with 
three  years  experience. 

Counting  summer  camp  that 
adds  up  to  over  $921.69  (less  tax) 
extra  income  a  year.  Enough  to  cover 
the  payments  on  that  new  car  you've 
thought  about. 

There  are  brand  new  PX 
privileges  for  Reservists.  Now  you 
can  use  the  PX  every  day  you  attend 
a  meeting. 

Besides  the  financial  benefits, 
most  guys  find  a  weekend  with  us  a 
nice  change  of  lifestyle.  A  chance, 
too,  to  talk  over  old  times  with  some- 
body who  was  there  and  understands. 

There  are  many  good  reasons 
to  join  us. 

And  now's  a  good  time. 

THE  ARMY  RESERVE. 

IT  PAYS  TO 

Interested  in  more  information?  Write: 


Army  Reserve  Opportunities 
P.O.  Box  6834 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19132 
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A.  ZIPPO  WINDPROOF  LIGHTER 

Never  a  cost  for  repair.  Regular  size,  satin 
chrome  finish  with  American  Legion  (No. 
74900)  or  Auxiliary  (No.  34900)  emblem 
  $5.00 


B.  SLIM  ZIPPO 

l-i/g  X  2-1/8  inches  in  bright  polished 
chrome  finish  with  American  Legion  (No. 
74901)  or  Auxiliary  (No.  34901)  emblem 
  $5.50 


C.  VU— LIGHTER 

By  Scripto.  Chrome  with  blue  trim.  Em- 
blem visible  through  fuel  supply.  Lifetime 
guarantee.  American  Legion  (No.  74902) 
or  Auxiliary  (No.  34902)  $4.50 

D.  BUTANE  LIGHTER  BY  KREISLER 

Prestige  quality  lighter  which  makes  an 
excellent  gift  choice.  Available  in  bur- 
nished gold  finish  (No.  74914)  or  chrome 
(No.  74915)   $9.95 


E.  PARK  WINDPROOF  LIGHTER 

Lightweight  blue  and  gold.  No  charge  by 
factory  to  place  in  first  class  mechanical 
condition  if  ever  necessary.  Made  in 
U.S.A.  American  Legion  (No.  74904)  or 
Auxiliary  (No.  34904)  $2.00 


F.  VU-TANE  BY  SCRIPTO 

The  only  butane  lighter  approved  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  in- 
flight use  by  pilots.  Visible  fuel  supply. 
Legion  emblem  imprinted  on  case.  No. 
74905   $3.95 


Order  the  above  lighters  from  National 
Emblem  Sales,  Dept.  2,  The  American 
Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206 
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Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  service  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state- 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


ALLENDE'S  FALL  IN  CHILE 

sir:  In  reporting  the  violent  ouster 
of  Allende's  red  government  in  Chile, 
our  media  seem  not  to  have  explained 
that  the  Chilean  majority  was  vio- 
lently against  Allende  from  the  start, 
that  he  had  barely  more  than  a  third 
of  the  popular  vote  when  elected,  that 
a  majority  of  the  legislature  would 
have  impeached  him  long  ago,  but  it 
takes  two-thirds  to  do  it,  that  his  dic- 
tatorial exercise  of  the  presidency 
when  the  popular  majority  opposed 
him  was  a  mockery  of  democracy. 
Our  magazine  gave  us  the  correct 
background  last  June  in  Thomas 
Weyr's  article,  "The  Legal  Red  Revo- 
lution in  Chile."  The  article  ended 
with  four  possible  futures  for  Chile. 
In  September,  the  first  two  came 
true :  1.  Massive  fresh  disorders,  and  a 
Chilean  blood  bath.  2.  A  military 
ouster  of  Allende. 

John  T.  Williams 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SAVING  GAS  AND  LIVES  TOO 

SIR :  All  I  can  add  to  your  article, 
"Saving  Gas  Saves  Cars  and  Lives 
Too"  (Sept.),  is  "Amen."  I  hope  the 
police  departments  heed  your  advice 
[to  crack  down  on  tailgaters,  etc.] 
Tom  Palmer 
Mission  Hills,  Kan. 

BATTLESHIPS  IN  WW2 

sir:  I  must  say  congratulations  to  H. 
Allen  Perry  for  his  article,  "U.S.  Bat- 
tleships in  World  War  2"  (Sept.), 
which  brought  back  a  lot  of  memories. 

Having  served  on  the  U.S.S.  Cali- 
fornia, I  am  glad  to  see  the  battle- 
ships get  the  credit  they  deserve. 

Edward  M.  Forsythe 
Lewistown,  Pa. 

sir:  Speaking  as  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  men  of  the  battleship  South  Da- 
kota, I  want  to  thank  H.  Allen  Perry 
for  his  story  on  the  great  battlewag- 
ons  and  the  feats  they  accomplished 
in  the  sea  battles  of  WW2.  As  stated, 
it  was  strangely  difficult  to  find  any 
stories  on  the  battlewagons  during 
that  period,  and  following.  My  hus- 
band's diary  relates  vivid  details  as  to 
what  they  accomplished,  plus  what 
they  went  through — one  of  the  most 
dreaded  ordeals  being  the  kamikaze 
attacks.  The  burials  at  sea  will  for- 


ever be  indelibly  imprinted  on  his 
memory  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
merely  off  on  a  two-year  ocean  cruise. 

Dorothy  L.  Hyatt 
Puyallup,  Wash. 

sir:  The  battleship  article  generally 
credited  the  Navy  and  Marines  with 
the  island-hopping  offensive  in  the 
Central  Pacific  in  the  winter  of  1943- 
44.  I  was  with  the  Army's  165th  In- 
fantry Regiment  at  Makin,  and  to  my 
knowledge  there  were  no  Marines  in- 
volved there.  The  Navy  surely  de- 
serves credit,  but  please  give  the 
Army  its  due,  too. 

James  E.  Landis 
Rockford,  III. 

Everyone  was  in  the  act.  Marines 
raided,  wrecked  Makin  and  left,  Aug. 
1942.  Japan  rebuilt.  With  Army  & 
Navy  air-sea  support  and  part  of  2nd 
Marine  Div.  in  floating  reserve,  the 
165th  landed  Nov.  20,  19^3,  took 
Makin  in  four  days  hard  fight,  losing 
66  combat  dead,  150  wounded.  Navy 
lost  752  dead,  291  wounded,  63  planes 
and  baby  flattop  Liscombe  Bay. 

THANKS  LEGION  POST 

sir  :  In  the  September  issue  of  the 
magazine  there  was  an  article  regard- 
ing aid  to  Indian  children  in  various 
problem  areas  by  Legion  Posts  and 
the  Auxiliary. 

We  Indian  people  are  appreciative 
of  all  the  assistance  and  considerations 
given  to  our  people  by  The  American 
Legion.  One  instance  I  would  like  to 
cite  happened  in  San  Diego  County 
last  July. 

The  Los  Coyotes  reservation  at 
Warner  Springs,  Calif.,  entered  into 
the  recreation  business.  In  order  to 
have  a  grand  opening  of  its  new  enter- 
prise— a  campground  open  to  the  pub- 
lic— it  was  necessary  to  publicize  and 
promote  the  event. 

Also,  it  was  necessary  that  equip- 
ment such  as  speakers,  mikes,  power 
unit,  and  speaker  stand  and  podium 
be  made  available. 

The  items  were  requisitioned,  but  at 
the  last  minute  they  could  not  be  de- 
livered. 

An  emergency  call  was  placed  to  the 
Legion's  J.B.  Clark  Post  149,  in  Es- 
condido,  asking  assistance.  Not  only 
did  the  Post  furnish  the  necessary 
equipment,  but  eliminated  the  logis- 
tics problem  as  well :  Members  hauled 
the  equipment  out  on  a  flatbed  that 
also  served  as  a  speaker's  platform. 
The  opening  was  a  success  and  it  is 
our  desire  that  Post  149  receive  its 
just  share  of  kudos. 

This  is  community  relations  at  its 
best. 

Lawrence  J.  Vallo, 
Executive  Director 
Indian  Campgrounds,  Inc. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
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The  complete  story  of  the 

AIR  WAR 
1939-1945 


Now-in  TWO  GIANT  VOLUMES 
worth  $39.80  in  pub.  ed. 

All  about  the  men  who  fought  the  war... the  planes 
they  flew... the  cities  they  raided... the  ships 
they  sank.  750  big  BV2"  x  11"  pages.  700  allied  and 
enemy  photos — including  FULL  COLOR! 

JOIN  brave,  scrappy  pilots  on  every  major  bombing 
mission  over  Europe  and  the  Pacific ...  on  stra- 
tegic sorties,  strafing  runs,  convoy  escorts,  carrier 
takeoffs,  submarine  hunts,  from  1939  to  V-J  Day 
in  1945.  AIRWAR  retails  for  $39.80  in  original 
publisher's  editions.  Take  both  volumes,  if  you 
wish,  as  two  of  your  4  introductory  books— all  for 
only  98(f  plus  shipping  and  handling,  with  trial  membership. 
How  the  Club  works:  To  start  off,  we'll  give  you  any  4  books  shown 
here  for  just  98^,  plus  shipping  and  handling.  If  you're  not  de- 
lighted, you  may  return  the  entire  introductory  package  within  10 
days;  membership  will  be  cancelled  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
If  you  decide  to  continue,  then  approximately  every  4  weeks  (14 
times  a  year)  you  will  receive  the  Club's  magazine— Battles  and 
Leaders.  It  describes  the  current  selection  and  list  of  alternate 
choices.  If  you  want  the  current  selection,  do  nothing;  it  will  be 
shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you  want  an  alternate  instead,  or  no 
book  at  all,  just  tell  us  your  wishes  on  the  card  always  provided. 
Mailings  are  scheduled  to  allow  you  at  least  10  days  to  read  the 
Club's  magazine  and  decide  if  you  want  the  featured  selection.  If, 
because  of  late  delivery,  you  should  receive  a  selection  without 
having  the  10-day  consideration  period,  that  selection  may  be 
returned  at  our  expense. 

You  may  cancel  your  membership  after  purchasing 
only  4  selections  or  alternates  during 
the  next  two  years.  The  prices  of  books 
5  'SS^^Xa^^-.^ti^fflU     offered  will  average  30%  below  the 
5  C/^fc:  Mlif4 1 tl^m     prices  of  publishers'  editions,  plus  a 
charge  for  shipping  and  handling. 
Military  Book  Club,  Garden  City, 

%  mma^mjKmss^^    n.y.  11530. 


WAR 


0059.  0  Jerusalem!  Larry 
Collins.  Dominique  Lapierre. 
Birth  of  nation  from  epic 
1948  holy  war.  Pub.  ed.  $10 
1495.  The  Game  of  the  Foxes. 
Ladislas  Farago.  Story  of  Ger- 
man espionage  in  U.S.  and  Brit- 
ain in  WWII,  Pub.  ed.  $11.95 
1701.  History  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Basil  Liddell  Hart. 
Every  major  battle  on  land, 
sea.intheair.Pub.ed.$12.50 
2428.  The  Rising  Sun.  John 
Toland.  Inside  Imperial  Japan. 
Over  60  rare  photos.  2  books 
counts  as  one.  Pub.  ed.  $12.95 
3210.  The  Mind  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  Walter  C.  Langer.  Hit- 
ler's suicide  foretold  in  1943 
psychoanalysis.  Pub.  ed.  $10 


The  Military  Book  Club  invites  you  to  take 

Any^l'ooks 
for  only  98"^ 

-with  membership 


3590.  Inside  the  Third  Reich. 

Albert  Speer.  "I  recommend 
...without  reservation,"  N.Y. 
Times,  Pub.  ed.  $12.50 
5843.  Soldier.  Anthony  B.  Her- 
bert with  James  T.  Woolen. 
Gung-lio  soldier's  shocking  ex- 
pose. Pariah.  Pub.  ed.  $10  95 
7476.  The  Campaign  for 
Guadalcanal  Jack  Coggins. 
Pivotal  fight  of  WWIl-or  need- 
less sacrifice?  Pub,  ed.  $9.95 
7716.  Escape  from  Colditz. 
P.  R.  Reid.  Incredible.  "Just 
about  best  of  the  many  escape 
books..."  Time,  Pub,  ed.  $7,50 
8714,  The  Two-Ocean  War. 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Story 
of  U.S.  Navy  in  action  from 
1939  to  V-J  Day.  Pub.  ed.  $15 


8755.  Flying  Fortress.  Edward 
Jablonski.  The  B-17s  and  the 
men  who  flew  them.  400  al- 
bum photos.  Pub.  ed.  $10.95 
8797.  Naval  War  Against  Hit- 
ler. Donald  Macintyre.  How 
German"seawolves"were  out- 
smarted in  WWII.  Pub.  ed.  $10 
8839.  Crimsoned  Prairie. 
S.  L.  A.  Marshall.  U.S.-Sioux 
War.  How  we  "surrendered" 
-and  won.  Pub,  ed.  $8.95 
9092.  On  War.  von  Clausewitz. 
The  book  that  educated  gen- 
erals from  Grant  to  Hitler  on 
how  to  win  wars.  Spec.  ed. 
9134.  Airwar.  E.  Jablonski. 
Story  of  air  combat  in  WWII. 
700  photos,  2  vol.  set  counts 
as  2  books.  Pub.  ed.  $39.80 


IWtlLKT/UWY  BOOK  CUMB 

Dept.  DL-746,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 

I  have  read  your  ad.  Please  accept  my  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  Military  Book  Club  in 
accordance  with  terms  and  conditions  as  pre- 
sented. Send  me  the  4  books  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in 
the  boxes  below.  Bill  me  only  98$;  plus  shipping  and  handling. 

need  take  only  4  books  in  the  next  two  years  to  complete  my 
commitment.  (NOTE:  2-volume  set  of  AIRWAR  counts  as  2  books 
and  cannot  be  ordered  individually.) 

NO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted,  I  may  return  the  entire 
introductory  package  within  10  days.  Membership  will  be  can- 
celled and  I  will  owe  nothing. 

NOTE 

If  you  select  2-Volume  AIRWAR 
set,  write  9134  in  two  boxes, 
then  choose  2  more  books. 

Mr. 

Mrs  

Miss 

Address  


(please  print) 


City- 


The  Military  Book  Club  offers  its  own  complete,  hardbound  editions, 
sometimes  altered  in  size  to  fit  special  presses  and  save  members  even  more. 


state  Zip   . 

Members  accepted  In  USA  and  Canada  only-Canadian  members  24-M14A  | 
j^^ill  be  serviced  from  Toronto.  Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada.  j 
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RAPHO  GUILLUMETTE  PICTURES 
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The  present  mess  in  Paris  is  fairly  well  symbolized  by  the  two  photos  above.  Left,  a  proliferation  of  unplanned 
highrises  is  engulfing  old,  cultural  Paris.  Right,  the  congestion  of  people  and  autos  in  the  city  as  well  as  on  routes 
to  and  from  dense  "bedroom"  suburbs  produces  the  typical  snarled  and  sardine-can  life  of  so  many  modern  cities. 


HOW  FRANCE  DEALS  WITH 

The  Problem  of  the  Cities 


Under  a  national  project,  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Paris  is  being  reshaped  to  get  people  out. 


By  ANSEL  TALBERT 

ON  April  12,  1969,  the  French 
government  created  an  authority 
with  the  power  and  the  duty  to  build 
from  scratch  a  planned  city  (called 
Evry)  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Seine, 
about  16  miles  south  of  Paris.  Evry 
is  the  site  of  an  old  medieval  village 
in  the  Department  of  Essone,  whose 
population  as  late  as  1968  was  less 
than  8,000,  though  Paris  and  its  total 
suburbia  to  the  north  had  swelled  to 
8  million. 

Four  days  later,  on  April  16,  1969, 
a  similar  authority  was  established 
to  build  another  planned  city  called 
Cergy-Pontoise,  in  the  Department  of 
Val-d'Oise,  on  the  Oise  River  about 
18  miles  north  by  northwest  of  Paris. 
It  centers  on  the  site  of  the  commune 
of  Pontoise,  an  ancient,  historic  mar- 
ket and  cathedral  town  whose  popu- 
lation was  about  17,000  in  1968. 
However,  the  new  city  will  absorb 


nearby  Cergy,  and  many  another 
hamlet.  Cergy-Pontoise  is  about  20 
kilometers  from  La  Defense,  a  new 
skyscraper-commercial  section  of 
Paris  that  has  grown  up  on  the  north 
side  of  the  French  capital.  The 
towering  walls  of  modern  glass  and 
steel  in  La  Defense  have  a  depressing 
and  smothering  effect  on  the  Paris 
that  Frenchmen  dearly  love — the  dis- 
appearing Paris  of  the  arts,  culture, 
leisure,  uninhibited  fun,  sidewalk 
cafes,  architectural  relics  and  other 
monuments  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  of  history. 

Less  than  two  months  later,  on 
June  12,  1969,  the  French  govern- 
ment created  an  authority  to  build  a 
third  planned  city  to  be  known  as 
Melun-Senart,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Seine  in  the  Department  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  about  25  miles  south-south- 
east of  Paris,  and  just  north  of 
Melun,  a  modern  manufacturing  city 
of  35,000.  In  older  times,  Melun  was 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  Romans, 


the  Normans,  the  English  and  Joan 
of  Arc.  Melun  is  the  site  of  an  11th 
century  church  and  a  magnificent  old 
chateau.  The  new  city  of  Melun- 
Senart  will  spread  north  to  face  part 
of  the  new  city  of  Evry,  across  the 
Seine. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  later,  on 
Oct.  21,  1970,  France  created  an 
authority  to  build  a  fourth  planned 
city  outside  of  Paris — Saint  Quentin- 
en-Yvelines,  southwest  of  Paris,  be- 
yond Versailles,  the  old  residence  of 
French  kings.  Saint  Quentin-en- 
Yvelines  had  not  previously  been 
conceded  to  be  a  significant  place- 
name.  Encyclopaedias  and  geographi- 
cal dictionaries  show  the  fair-sized 
Lake  Saint  Quentin  on  the  scene, 
but  do  not  admit  to  any  town  by  that 
name  worth  listing  or  placing  on  a 
map.  But  the  new  city  will  embrace 
numerous  existing  towns,  such  as 
Trappes,  Elancourt,  Cognieres  and 
others. 

Less  than  two  years  later,  on  Aug. 
21,  1972,  France  created  an  authority 
to  build  a  planned  city  on  the  Marne 
River,  east  of  Paris  some  18  miles  or 
so,  to  be  known  as  Marne-la-Vallee. 
Like  Saint  Quentin-en-Yvelines,  no 
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place  on  the  Marne  called  Marne-la- 
Vallee  has  previously  been  worth 
mentioning.  In  fact,  the  new  city  wiU 
stretch  along  the  Marne  for  miles, 
between  Paris  and  Meaux  to  the  east, 
engulfing  many  old,  small  towns. 
Paris  has  been  sprawling  and  mush- 
rooming, pushing  its  dormitory-like 
suburbs  to  the  west.  Marne-la-Vallee 
will  try  to  transplant  some  of  it  to  the 
east. 

There  you  have  what  the  French 
call  les  villes  nouvelles,  five  New 
Cities  which  are  to  be  largely  self- 
sufficient  satellites  around  Paris.  All 
of  them  will  preserve  the  historical 
and  cultural  relics  in  the  old  com- 
munities they  engulf.  They  are  being 
built  as  the  most  arresting  part  of  a 
larger  French  master  plan  to  save 
what  is  left  of  Paris — and  beyond 
that  to  try,  by  design,  to  reorder  the 
mess  known  in  France  and  elsewhere 
as  "the  problem  of  the  cities." 

The  world  will  watch  it  all  with 
interest,  for  from  New  York  to  Tokyo 
in  either  direction  the  world  is  wring- 


ing its  hands  and  talking  in  circles 
about  "the  problem  of  the  cities" — 
the  congested,  unmanageable,  sprawl- 
ing cities,  clotted  not  only  by  slums, 
but  by  sparkling,  shiny  new  growth 
which — unplanned — often  boomer- 
angs to  make  the  congestion,  pollu- 
tion and  clotting  worse. 

The  French  plan  is  bold  and  im- 
aginative. France  is  ahead  of  the 
world  in  positive  action  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  the  old  cities  by  the 
roots  and  create  something  new  in 
their  place.  Few  if  any  other  western 
nations  could  even  try  the  same  plan 
today,  for  it  is  the  French  nation, 
and  not  the  cities  themselves,  that 
is  acting.  This  became  politically 
possible  under  the  new  constitution 
which  Charles  de  Gaulle  offered 
French  voters  in  1958  on  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  basis.  To  save  France  from 
total  disintegration,  they  took  it. 

There  is  no  authority  in  the  United 
States  for  the  federal  government  to 
reorder  New  York  or  Los  Angeles, 
simply  moving  in  to  restructure  vast 


metropolitan  areas.  When  de  Gaulle 
offered  France  his  constitution,  one 
of  the  many  things  he  had  in  mind 
was  exactly  what  is  now  happening 
around  and  in  Paris.  De  Gaulle  has 
gone  to  his  reward,  but  President 
Pompidou  has  picked  up  his  plans 
and  pushed  them  with  as  much  fervor 
as  le  grand  Charles  had  for  the  idea 
of  designing  life  in  21st  century 
France  ahead  of  time. 

What  France  is  involved  in  is  no 
mere  housing  project.  She  intends  to 
lure  the  people  out  of  congested  Paris 
in  numbers  up  to  a'  million  or  so,  and 
not  as  commuters.  Jobs  are  to  move 
out  to  Cergy-Pontoise,  Evry,  Saint 
Quentin,  etc.  The  plan  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when  presumably  happy 
residents  of  the  New  Cities,  working 
near  their  homes  20  miles  or  so  from 
Old  Paris,  do  most  of  their  commut- 
ing at  night  and  on  weekends — 
traveling  to  Paris  for  the  theater,  to 
dine,  to  visit  museums,  to  nightclub 
it  and  stroll  the  promenades.  Paris  is 
already  so  far  gone  with  congestion 
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Plans  for  the  center  of  Cergy-Pontoise,  one  of  five  new  satellite  cities,  it  is  already  partly  inhabited. 
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and  high-rise  metropolitanitis  that 
the  old,  cultural  Paris  has  been  pro- 
nounced near  death.  Pedestrians  and 
autos  clog  her  streets  and  the  stench 
of  fumes  makes  one  gasp.  The  vast 
armies  of  commuters  live  in  dense 
bedroom  suburbs,  where  the  "quality 
of  life"  is  about  what  it  is  in  other 
crowded  cities.  Old  landmarks  are 
being  submerged  in  a  mass  of  mod- 
ernistic architecture  that  often 
clashes  with  itself  as  well  as  its  older 
surroundings. 

It  is  the  lure  of  a  better  "quality 
of  life,"  of  jobs  without  commuting, 
and  of  easy  access  to  Paris  without 
living  and  working  there  that  France 


Complete  separation  of  automobile 
and  pedestrian  traffic  is  being  de- 
signed into  the  hearts  of  the  New 
Cities.  The  center  of  Evry,  for  ex- 
ample, will  comprise  a  series  of  open 
and  covered  squares — pedestrian 
malls  with  restaurants,  cafes,  shops, 
discotheques,  cinemas  and  other 
theaters ;  a  library,  a  swimming  pool, 
a  skating  rink — and  such  imported 
American  institutions  as  le  drugstore 
and  le  snack  bar. 

All  five  New  Cities  are  well  past 
the  talk  stage.  Cergy-Pontoise  is  the 
most  advanced,  the  construction  of 
Marne-la-Vallee  is  just  getting  up 
steam.  None  are  close  to  their 
planned  populations  12  years  hence  of 
between  250,000  and  300,000  people 
each — and  more  than  half  a  million 
in  one  of  the  five.  But  the  first  new 
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Cergy-Pontoise 


St.-Quentin-en-Yvelines 


Melun-Senart 


A  general  idea  of  how  the  new  cities  are  being  located.  Thousands  of  jobs  are  being 
moved  to  them  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  commuting  to  work  in  Paris. 


depends  on  to  entice  residents  to  the 
new  cities  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

•  By  1985,  the  nation  hopes  to  have 
around  a  million  people  living  in 
these  cities,  with  an  ever  smaller 
percentage  having  to  join  the  daily 
rush  hour  into  the  city.  For  those 
who  will  still  work  in  Paris,  as  well 
as  those  who  will  go  there  for  their 
fun,  their  socializing  and  their  cul- 
ture, the  nation  is  planning  trans- 
portation at  speeds  well  over  100 
mph. 

The  planning  of  the  New  Cities 
promises  a  kind  of  life  long  since  lost 
in  the  strangulating  congestion  of 
Old  Paris  and  its  suburbs — with 
plenty  of  elbow  room  and  with  cul- 
tural, educational,  social,  recrea- 
tional, administrative  and  industrial 
facilities  in  each  New  City. 


inhabitants  moved  into  Cergy-Pon- 
toise on  May  12,  1972.  Her  new 
government  prefecture  buildings  (a 
sort  of  county  seat  for  the  whole  De- 
partment of  Val-d'Oise)  are  complete 
(and  illustrated  on  the  cover  of  this 
magazine).  The  city's  targets  for 
1975  call  for  23,000  dwellings  and  for 
35,000  local  jobs  to  be  available.  By 
the  end  of  this  year  about  2,600 
dwellings  will  be  finished  in  Cergy- 
Pontoise,  with  about  22,000  to  go  in 
the  next  two  years  and  continued 
growth  through  and  beyond  the  next 
decade. 

A  "base  of  leisure"  and  a  "nautical 
center"  for  swimming  and  other 
water  sports  was  opened  in  Cergy- 
Pontoise  last  year  and  similar  facili- 
ties were  opened  in  Saint  Quentin-en- 
Yvelines  this  year.  "Urban  parks" 
have  been  completed  or  are  in  the 


process  of  being  built  in  all  of  the 
cities.  University  buildings  were 
opened  in  Cergy-Pontoise  this  year 
and  will  be  in  Evry  next  year. 

In  Cergy-Pontoise  the  first  districts 
opened  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
new  prefecture  buildings,  and  they 
too  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
foot  and  automobile  traffic  are  kept 
apart.  The  first  shop  of  the  new 
commercial  center  there  opened  its 
doors  on  March  15,  1972.  This  year 
two  department  store-type  establish- 
ments opened,  along  with  120  bou- 
tiques, six  restaurants  and  two  cine- 
mas. 

It's  the  plan  that  about  65%  of  the 
active  working  population  of  Cergy- 
Pontoise  will  work  close  by  their 
homes.  The  "industrial  zone"  of  the 
new  city  was  officially  opened  Oc- 
tober 9,  1972,  by  Leon  Gingembre,  a 
labor  leader,  Jean  Charbonnel,  Min- 
ister of  Industrial  and  Scientific  De- 
velopment and  Maurice  Doublet, 
Prefect  of  "La  Region  Parisienne." 
About  65  companies  are  scheduled  to 
locate  there  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
About  25  were  functioning  this  sum- 
mer and  a  larger  number  are  in  the 
process  of  relocation.  Thousands  of 
new  jobs  have  been  created,  mostly 
by  transfer  from  Old  Paris  or  the 
inner  suburbs.  French  industry  is 
being  told  that  if  it  locates  a  plant  in 
any  one  of  the  new  satellites  it  will 
pay  lower  taxes  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  Paris  region.  In  Paris  itself, 
taxes  are  sky  high  and  going  higher. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  first  new 
inhabitants  of  Cergy-Pontoise  last 
year,  important  civic  construction 
was  completed.  This  included  an  ele- 
mentary school  and  a  high  school,  a 
center  for  information  and  documen- 
tation, and  some  meeting  halls  and 
places  for  artistic  and  cultural  ac- 
tivity. A  sports  complex  and  swim- 
ming pool,  a  cultural  center  with 
library,  a  museum  and  a  music  school 
are  now  well  along.  The  college  of 
Economic  and  Social  Sciences,  located 
for  many  years  in  Paris,  moved 
many  of  its  facilities  to  a  new  loca- 
tion in  Cergy-Pontoise  last  summer. 
The  school  is  trying  particularly  to 
get  as  many  new  students  as  possible 
from  the  Cergy-Pontoise  area.  It  has 
a  seven-story  administration  build- 
ing, a  large  assembly  hall  for  300 
students  and  eight  classrooms  for  up 
to  70  students  each.  The  school  plans 
to  open  its  cafeterias,  libraries,  meet- 
ing halls  and  its  chapel  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cergy-Pontoise  of  all 
ages.  In  return,  the  students  are  go- 
ing to  profit  by  the  elaborate  sports 
facilities  of  the  New  City,  including 
its  lake,  tennis  courts  and  sports 
complex. 

While  the  inhabitants  are  waiting 
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for  the  completion  of  the  "Aerotrain" 
three  or  four  years  from  now  for 
high  speed  transport  to  Paris,  they 
are  being  served  by  a  new  shuttlebus 
system  running  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. A  number  of  new  vehicles  for 
this  service  were  bought  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  distributed  free. 

After  Cergy-Pontoise,  Evry  is  the 
second  most  advanced  of  the  new 
Paris  satellites.  Job  creation  seems 
to  be  the  current  priority.  On  May 
17,  Maurice  Doublet  and  Michel 
Boscher,  a  French  Deputy  and  the 
president  of  the  administrative  coun- 
cil of  Evry,  opened  a  campaign  to 
get  business  and  industry  to  come 
there. 

Melun-Senart  will  offer  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  way  of  life  of  former 
city  dwellers — a  new  wildlife  pre- 
serve and  "animal  park"  in  the  forest 
close  by  Melun.  The  "animal  park" 
will  have  a  zone  of  welcome  with  a 
small  zoo  and  all  kinds  of  exhibits. 
Another  zone  will  display  the  ancient 
fauna  of  France,  such  as  bison  and 
wolves,  as  well  as  aurochs — the  an- 
cestors of  domestic  cattle.  A  third 
zone  will  have  present-day  animals 
living  in  a  semi-free  state. 

RAPHO  GUILLUMETTE 


View  of  gov't  center  in  Cergy-Pont- 
oise shows  emphasis  on  open  space. 


Marne-la-Vallee  was  the  last  of  the 
five  new  Paris  satellites  to  get  under 
way,  but  it  will  be  the  largest  of  the 
five,  with  over  550,000  inhabitants. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  national  aim 
to  reduce  the  population  growth  west 
of  Paris  and  rebalance  it  to  the  east. 

On  January  18,  1973,  Doublet  in- 
stalled the  14  members  of  the 
administrative  council  of  Marne-la- 
Vallee's  "institution  of  arrange- 
ment," half  of  whom  were  elected 
locally  and  half  appointed  by  the 
government.  They  chose  a  French 
Deputy,  Guy  Racourdin,  as  their 
president. 

The  year  1972  saw  the  construction 
in  Cergy-Pontoise  of  85,411  square 
meters  of  store,  office  and  private 
industrial  floor  space.  Similar  figures 
for  Evry — 35,586  sq.  meters;  for 
Saint  Quentin-en-Yvelines — 128,921 ; 
for  Melun-Senart— 41,020.  No  office 
or  store  floor  space  was  built  for 
Marne-la-Vallee  in  1972,  but  38,000 
sq.  meters  of  industrial  floor  space 
were  constructed. 

We  have  cited  the  1975  homes-jobs 
goals  for  Cergy-Pontoise.  Those  for 
Evry  are  17,000  homes  and  30,000 
jobs;  for  Saint  Quentin-en-Yvelines, 
26,000  homes  and  24,000  jobs;  for 
Marne-la-Vallee,  23,000  homes  and 
22,000  jobs ;  for  Melun-Senart,  25,000 
homes  and  20,000  jobs. 

If  these  short-range  goals  are  met, 
there  will  be  114,000  homes  and 
131,000  jobs  in  all  five  cities  by  the 
end  of  1975,  with  ten  years  to  go  for 
the  more  ambitious  aim  of  well  over 
a  million  people  and  jobs  right  around 
home  for  the  majority  of  the 
workers. 

Naturally,  Paris  will  still  be  by  far 
the  largest  city  of  what  will  then  be 
a  decentralized  complex  of  semi-self- 
sufficient  cities.  While  urban  trans- 
portation will  be  greatly  reduced 
(especially  the  crushing  rush  hour 
traffic)  thanks  to  so  many  jobs  mov- 
ing with  the  people,  there  will  still 
be  plenty  of  need  for  better  transport 
into  Paris  and  probably  a  growing 
need  for  urban  travel  among  the  five 
New  Cities.  In  fact,  to  the  French, 
Paris  is  France,  if  not  their  world, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  move  them 
even  20  miles  away  unless  they  felt 
that  they  could  be  in  the  heart  of 
Paris  in  a  jiffy,  anytime  they  pleased. 

France  pins  its  immediate  hopes 
for  a  new  kind  of  rapid  intercity 
transit  on  the  Aerotrain,  the  vehicle 
that  rides  on  a  cushion  of  air  on  an 
elevated  track  at  enormous  speeds. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  variations  of 
the  hovercraft  principle  (see  "The 
Rapid  Spread  of  the  Hovercraft," 
American  Legion  Magazine,  Sept. 
1972).  France  is  the  first  nation  that 
has  put  such  a  vehicle  into  trial  use, 


actually  carrying  passengers  between 
urban  destinations. 

The  first  model  of  an  Aerotrain 
was  built  in  France  by  Emile  Bertin 
in  1964.  By  1967,  a  half-scale  model 
hit  215  mph  on  a  four-mile  track 
outside  of  Paris.  In  1969,  France 
opened  an  11.2  mile  Aerotrain  track 
between  Paris  and  the  University  of 
Orleans.  Its  80-passenger  rocket- 
propelled  car  could  cruise  at  better 
than  207  mph. 

By  every  test,  the  Orleans  Aero- 
train was  such  a  success  that  France 
has  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  future 
Aerotrain  links  between  cities  all 
over  the  country.  The  nation  is  pro- 
ceeding with  definite  plans  for  a  16- 
mile  Aerotrain  link  between  Cergy- 
Pontoise  and  the  new  Parisian  busi- 
ness center  of  La  Defense.  Its  sched- 
uled opening  is  still  some  years  away, 
but  plans  call  for  it  to  be  able  to 
carry  10,000  passengers  an  hour, 
making  the  Cergy-La  Defense  run  in 
nine  minutes.  That  would  be  at  an 
average  speed  of  106  mph  from 
standstill  to  standstill. 

The  Aerotrain  isn't  really  a  train. 
Each  unit  is  a  single,  self-propelled 
car.  While  it  is  a  fuel  burner  at 
present,  plans  are  under  way  to  run 
it  by  electricity,  which  requires  a 
magnetic  pull  over  the  air  cushion 
between  car  and  track,  there  being 
no  wheels  to  be  turned. 

The  government  made  a  definite 
decision  to  put  a  commercial  Aero- 
train in  operation,  somewhere,  on 
March  25,  1971.  Four  months  later  it 
specified  that  the  "somewhere"  would 
be  between  Cergy-Pontoise  and  La 
Defense. 

Evry  is  the  site  of  a  different  offi- 
cial French  approach  to  vehicular 
traffic  in  cities.  SOVEL  (the  French 
Society  for  Electric  Vehicles)  has 
developed  a  non-polluting  electric 
bus.  In  October  1972,  the  first  one 
was  put  on  a  commercial  run  around 
the  clock  between  the  Evry  prefec- 
tural  building  and  the  Evry  rail  sta- 
tion. It  is  a  22-passenger,  smokeless, 
silent  bus.  SOVEL  is  now  bringing 
out  a  48-passenger  model. 

A  peripheral  superhighway  net 
around  Paris,  linking  the  New  Cities 
and  the  airports,  is  being  enlarged. 
Evry  is  the  site  of  a  new  bridge  over 
the  Seine,  dedicated  last  February  as 
one  of  the  links  in  the  system. 

Paris  is  never  going  to  be  restored 
to  what  it  was,  but  the  nation  is 
making  a  mighty  effort  at  reversing 
the  trend  toward  urban  chaos.  Says 
President  Georges  Pompidou:  "Dear 
Old  France!  The  gourmet  meals,  the 
Folies  Bergdre,  gay  Paris,  haute 
couture,  and  such  fine  exports  as 
Cognac,  Champagne,  and  Bordeaux 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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WWl  soldiers  on  parade.  Identification  of  troops  and  occasion  are  lacking.  Perhaps  some  readers  can  provide  it. 


BETTMANN  ARCHIVE 


Veterans  Day-1973 


AGAIN  THIS  YEAR,  the  federally  ob- 
served Veterans  Day  was  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October — Oct.  22. 
Again  it  was  a  day  in  keeping  with 
the  principle  of  long  weekend  holi- 
days, and  a  date  with  no  meaning 
whatever  to  anyone.  But  whereas  a 
year  ago  six  states  observed  it  on  the 
traditional  date  of  Nov.  11  (the  WWl 
Armistice),  in  1973  no  less  than  32 
states  have  declared  that  Nov.  11 
will  be  their  Veterans  Day.*" 

Now  the  fourth  Monday  in  October 
is  a  federal  holiday  in  50  states,  while 


Nov.  11  will  soon  be  a  state  holiday 
in  over  three-fifths  of  the  states.  We 
don't  need  two  Veterans  Days,  and 
Nov.  11  has  meaning. 

The  American  Legion  again  joins 
others  in  urging  Congress  to  restore 
the  Nov.  11  date  as  the  federally  rec- 
ognized date,  and  meanwhile  urges 
the  remaining  18  states  to  join  their 
32  companions  to  the  same  effect. 

Even  the  November  date  is  a  com- 
promise. No  federal  holiday  sepa- 
rately notes  the  end  of  WW2,  the 
Korean  ceasefire  or  the  Vietnam 


ceasefire.  Since  veterans  consented 
in  the  1950's  to  let  the  WWl  date 
represent  them  all,  it  seems  more 
than  reasonable  that  Congress  and 
the  various  commercial  interests 
seeking  to  turn  an  extra  buck  on  long 
weekend  holidays  should  stay  with 
November  11  and  forget  the  barren 
and  meaningless  fourth  Monday  in 
October.  For  commercial  interests 
and  long  holiday  buffs,  Nov.  11  would 
still  occur  from  Friday  to  Monday 
four  years  in  seven. 

LEAVITT  ASHLEY  KNIGHT,  JR. 
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HMTnrkeyOobbler 

A  pre-Thanksgiving  feature. 


WHEN  YOU  think  of  it,  few  things 
connect  us  so  tangibly  with  the 
earliest  European  settlers  as  does  eat- 
ing turkey  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  dinner,  though  our  birds 
are  better  eating  than  the  gaunt,  wild 
turkeys  hunted  in  the  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  woods  350  years  ago. 

The  turkey  is  a  100%  American 
bird.  Ben  Franklin  preferred  it  as  the 
national  bird  over  the  predacious  and 
scavenging  eagle,  though  he  couldn't 
convince  others.  Wild  turkeys  roamed 
all  over  North  and  Central  America 
before  Columbus'  voyage,  and  Mexi- 
can Indians  had  domesticated  the  bird 
more  than  1,000  years  ago.  People 
still  hunt  wild  turkeys,  but  it's  the  do- 
mesticated bird  that  most  of  us  eat, 
and  neither  the  early  Indians  nor  the 
Puritans  enjoyed  them  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  that  we  now  consume. 

Less  than  a  generation  ago  it  was 
only  possible  to  raise  about  one  full 
crop  of  turkeys  a  year — those  bred  in 
the  spring  and  fattened  for  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  seasons. 
Up  to  the  1930's,  farmers  tried  to 
raise  enormous  table  birds.  The  fam- 
ily wanted  a  25-pounder  for  Thanks- 
giving. It  took  a  long  time  to  raise 
one.  The  bigger  the  flock,  the  more  it 
was  threatened  by  disease.  The  bigger 


the  turkeys  got,  the  fewer  offspring 
they  produced.  With  more  and  more 
people  wanting  more  and  more  tur- 
keys, this  would  never  do. 

Science  stepped  in  with  year-long 
artificial  insemination,  highly  selec- 
tive breeding,  climate-controlled  in- 
door turkey-growing,  better  turkey 
nutrition  and  better  disease  control. 
The  market  pattern  was  changed  to 
make  10  to  12  pound  birds  more  de- 
sirable for  the  family  table,  though 
there  are  also  4-pounders  for  small 
users  and  30-pounders  for  institu- 
tions. Bigger,  healthier  flocks  were 
then  raised  in  less  space  and  fattened 
faster.  Now,  feeding  turkeys  has  al- 
most reached  the  impossible  dream 
of  poultry  farmers.  In  the  first  six 
weeks  of  life,  a  modern  turkey  puts  on 
almost  a  pound  for  every  pound  of 
feed  it  eats.  Chicken  raising  has  been 
similarly  altered. 

With  these  changes,  fresh  turkey 
can  be  bought  all  year — and  a  turkey 
farm  is  apt  to  market  four  flocks  a 
year.  Poultry  is  cheaper,  taking  infla- 
tion into  account,  than  it  was  a  gen- 
eration back  when  chicken  was  only 
a  Sunday  special  and  turkey  only  a 
holiday  luxury.  Chickens  and  turkeys 
have  been  steadily  gaining  on  beef's 
share  of  our  diet,  and  the  average 
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A  turkey  farm  in  Minnesota,  the  leading  state  in  turkey  production. 
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American  will  have  eaten  8.2  pounds 
of  turkey  in  1973,  compared  to  some- 
thing less  than  one  holiday  drumstick 
a  few  decades  back. 

The  most  desirable  bird  for  eating 
is  without  doubt  the  Broadbreasted 
Bronze.  But  it  has  black  pinfeathers, 
and  housewives  are  suspicious  of 
black  pinfeathers.  So  the  turkeys  we 
buy  are  hybrids  of  Bronzes  and  vari- 
ous white  turkeys,  whose  genes  keep 
the  pinfeathers  pale. 

Better  control  of  infectious  diseases 
has  permitted  raising  much  larger 
flocks,  though  other  diseases  are  not 
so  well  checked.  Many  turkeys  and 
chickens  are  lost  to  a  form  of  leuke- 
mia. 

Where  3,000  birds  were  once  about 
the  limit  on  one  farm,  many  flocks 
number  10,000  today,  and  several 
thousand  turkey  farms  each  raise  50,- 
000  turkeys  annually.  About  98%  of 
turkey  growers  (2,400  of  them)  are 
members  of  the  National  Turkey  Fed- 
eration, based  in  Reston,  Va.,  which 
disseminates  news  on  turkey  produc- 
tion and  encourages  turkey  research 
and  new  marketing  methods. 

Mass  production  brought  the  price 
of  turkey  down  below  30^  a  pound  ten 
years  back.  Inflation  has  since  pushed 
the  price  up  so  that  this  fall  the  birds 
are  in  the  85^  to  90^-a-pound  bracket. 
Even  so,  in  many  ways  they  are  the 
most  meat  for  the  dollar,  not  very  fat- 
tening, low  in  bone  weight  and  highly 
nutritious.  About  75%  of  the  cost  of 
raising  turkeys  is  food.  They  thrive 
on  corn  and  soybean  meal,  and  they 
thrive  even  better  if  fishmeal  is  added 
to  their  diet.  Nothing  can  hold  the 
cost  of  turkey  meat  down  when  the 
price  of  corn,  soybeans  and  fishmeal 
soars. 

The  business  is  still  risky.  Overpro- 
duction in  1967  put  many  turkey 
farms  out  of  business.  But  new  mar- 
keting methods,  including  packaged 
turkey  parts  and  ground  turkey, 
"hamburger  style,"  help  stabilize  the 
business,  which  is  a  billion-dollar-a- 
year  industry. 

We  raised  about  10  million  turkeys 
in  1890.  The  1973  crop  will  come  to 
about  132  million,  the  most  ever.  The 
number  increases  by  about  2%  a  year. 
Minnesota,  California  and  North 
Carolina  grow  the  most  turkeys ;  New 
York  and  California  eat  the  most. 
From  egg  to  oven  is  about  18  weeks 
for  a  hen,  22  weeks  for  a  tom.  A  torn 
is  a  male  turkey,  and  a  turkey  chick 
is  called  a  poult. 

Whatever  you  call  them,  turkeys 
are  an  American  tradition,  though  the 
name  is  from  the  Hebrew  "tukki"  for 
peacock,  which  merchants  in  Spain 
bestowed  when  Columbus  claimed 
that  our  turkey  was  a  peacock.  No 
peacock,  it.  peter  duffield  bolter 


The  White  Woman  of  the  Senecas 


The  tale  of  a  tiny,  tough,  girl  captive  who 
became  the  matriarch  of  an  Iroquois  nation. 


By  PEGGY  ROBBINS 

To  REDHEADED  Jane  Erwin  Jemison 
and  her  husband  Thomas,  of  Ul- 
ster, Ireland,  a  girl  was  born  at  sea  on 
the  sailing  vessel  Mary  William  in  the 
fall  of  1743,  while  it  was  en  route  to 
Philadelphia  carrying  immigrants. 

The  little  girl  was  named  Mary 
Jemison.  In  the  hindsight  of  history, 
it  is  claimed  that  those  aboard  whis- 
pered that  her  life  would  be  as  storm- 
tossed  as  the  Atlantic  on  which  she 
was  born.  That  was  probably  in- 
vented after  the  "prophecy"  had  been 
fulfilled.  Mary  Jemison,  who  was 
never  more  than  a  tiny  woman,  be- 
came the  "White  Woman  of  the 
Seneca  Indians."  She  started  as  a 
captive  who  endured  unspeakable 
hardships,  which  she  survived  thanks 
to  a  remarkable  constitution.  In  the 
end,  she  was  the  matriarch  of  the 
Seneca  Nation — and  a  personage  of 
influence  in  the  relations  between  the 
once  powerful  Senecas  and  the  new 
United  States.  She  bore  eight  half- 
Seneca,  half-Irish  children  and  lived 
to  age  90.  She  has  countless  descend- 
ants in  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da today. 

Mary  Jemison's  name  needed  no 
explaining  to  earlier  generations  of 
Americans,  and  needs  none  today  to 
many  residents  of  western  New  York 


State,  where  The  White  Woman  of 
the  Senecas  is  still  a  legend.  The  site 
of  her  final  Indian  home  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Genesee  River,  south  of  Roch- 
ester, is  still  preserved  in  Letchworth 
State  Park.  On  the  rim  of  the  gorge 
stands  a  time-blackened  bronze  stat- 
ue of  Mary,  dedicated  in  September 
1910.  It  stands  on  Mary's  grave,  near 
her  restored  log  cabin  and  Seneca 
council  house. 

Her  recollections  of  her  captivity 
and  life  among  the  Senecas  were 
taken  down  by  Dr.  James  Everett 
Seaver  in  1823  when  Mary  was  80. 
They  were  read  by  millions  in  re- 
peated printings  that  were  reissued 
for  more  than  a  century  here  and  in 
England. 

Hers  is  a  chronicle  of  a  life  that 
has  no  authenticated  duplication  in 
the  annals  of  our  history.  Her  biog- 
raphy is  the  most  authentic  account 
of  Seneca  life  and  times  that  exists 
in  writing  and  a  source  of  much  other 
historical  detail.  And  it  is  a  lucid 
personal  story  of  Mary's  first  65 
years  as  an  Iroquois  personage  in 
Revolutionary  times. 

When  the  Jemisons  landed  with 
their  new  infant  in  Philadelphia  in 
1743,  they  soon  moved  west  to  farm 
land  Thomas  had  procured  at  the 
head  of  Marsh  Creek,  not  far  from 
present-day  Gettysburg.  The  children 


then  included  the  infant  Mary,  a 
sister  Betsey  and  two  brothers,  John 
and  Thomas,  Jr.  The  fertile  lands 
around  Marsh  Creek  had  once  been 
part  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Delaware  Indians.  It  was  still  lonely, 
raw,  pioneer  country,  though  most  of 
the  red  men  had  withdrawn  to  the 
more  virgin  lands  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Most  homesteads  were  miles  apart. 
The  Jemisons  worked  hard  and  en- 
joyed a  comfortable  home.  Two  more 
sons,  Robert  and  Matthew,  were 
added  to  the  family.  After  the  French 
and  Indian  War  broke  out  in  1754, 
life  on  Marsh  Creek  became  lonely 
and  dangerous.  A  brother  of  Thomas 
Jemison  was  killed  at  the  start  of  the 
hostilities,  while  serving  with  young 
George  Washington  at  Fort  Neces- 
sity. But  up  to  1758,  the  local  settlers 
had  only  heard  about  war  parties  of 
French  soldiers  and  Indian  warriors 
raiding  farms  and  killing  residents  in 
the  Pennsylvania  valley  lands  farther 
north.  No  such  incident  had  marred 
the  peaceful  life  along  Marsh  Creek. 

In  the  spring  of  1758,  Mary  Jemi- 
son, not  yet  15,  was  a  small,  fair, 
delicately  formed  girl  with  blue  eyes 
and  long  yellow  hair.  She  preferred 
working  in  the  fields  with  her  father 
and  older  brothers  much  more  than 
helping  her  mother  and  Betsey  with 
spinning  and  weaving.  It  is  possible 
that  her  work  in  the  fields  gave  her 
the  strength  for  what  was  to  come. 
On  April  4,  1758,  her  father  sent  her 
to  a  neighbor's  farm  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  away  to  borrow  a  horse 


The  1840  edition  of  Seaver's  biography  of  Mary  Jemison  offered 
this  engraving  of  the  Shawnee-French  raid  on  Jemison's  farm. 


Samuel  Siioeraaker,  Thomas  Stretch,  Directors.  Jaincs 
Pemberton,  Treafurer. 

Extrad  of  a  Letter  from  York  County,  dated  the  ^th  Infiant. 

"  Three  Indbns  were  feen  this  Day  by  two  Boys  near 
Thomas  Jamiefon's,  at  the  Head  ot"  Marin  Creek.  ^  upon 
which  they  gave  the  Alarm,  when  fix  Men  went  to  laid 
Jamiefon's  Houfe,  and  found  there  one  Robert  Buck  killed 
and  fcalped  j  alfo  a  Horfe  killed,  that  belonged  to  Wil- 
liam Man,  a  Soldier  at  Carlifle.  whofe  Wife  and  Children 
had  Jull  come  to  live  with  Jamiefon.  This  Woman,  and 
her  three  Children,  Thomas  Jamiefon,  his  Wife,  and  live 
or  fix  Children,  are  all  miffing.  The  lame  Day,  a  Perfon 
going  to  Shippen's-Town,  faw  a  Number  of  Indians  near 
that  Place,  and  imagined  they  defigned  to  attack  it.— This 
lias  thrown  the  Country  into  great  Confufion," 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  the  Prcvivce  Service^ 
dated  at  Tulpehocken  the  %th  Infant. 
Mr.  Kern  and  I  have  juft  got  to  Shearman's,  and  are 

First  news  account  of  the  raid,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
April  13,  1758.  The  boys  referred  to  were  Mary's  brothers. 
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PHOTO,  GENESEE  STATE  PARK  COMM'N. 


to  replace  the  one  in  the  Jemisons' 
plow  team  which  had  a  sore  hoof.  He 
asked  her  to  spend  the  night  and  ride 
the  borrowed  horse  home  early  the 
next  morning. 

As  Mary  rode  into  the  Jemison 
farmyard  the  next  day,  she  saw  John 
and  Tom,  Jr.,  at  work  repairing  a 
rake  behind  the  log  barn.  In  front  of 
the  house,  her  father  was  shaping  a 
hickory  ax  handle,  while  talking  to 
a  strange  man.  Thomas  Jemison 
helped  Mary  dismount  and  intro- 
duced the  man  as  Robert  Buck,  a 
distant  neighbor  who'd  brought  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  William  Mann,  and 
her  children  to  live  with  the  Jemi- 
sons for  a  while.  Puzzled,  Mary  went 
inside  the  house  to  find  her  mother 
greatly  relieved  to  see  her.  She  met 
a  weary-looking  Mrs.  Mann  with  a 
child  in  her  arms.  Two  strange  chil- 
dren were  with  Matthew  and  Robert 
— a  girl  about  four  and  nine-year-old 
Will  Mann,  Jr. 

Mary  never  had  time  to  learn  that 
William  Mann,  Sr.,  was  away  in  the 
militia  and  his  family  was  seeking 
protection  from  possible  Indian 
raids.  The  sounds  of  musket  shots 
and  war  whoops  came  from  the  front 
yard.  Into  the  house  charged  six 
Shawnee  Indians  in  war  paint.  Each 
wore  only  moccasins,  a  deerskin 
breechcloth,  and  eagle  feathers  stick- 
ing from  a  tuft  of  stiff  black  hair 
growing  from  the  top  of  his  other- 
wise shaved  scalp.  While  the  small 
children  whimpered  and  the  women 
and  Mary  stood  frozen  in  terror,  the 
Indians  wrecked  the  inside  of  the 
house.  They  gathered  up  all  the  food 
and  three  of  them,  acting  on  the 
order  of  the  one  who  appeared  to  be 
the  leader,  hurried  outside  with  it. 
Through  the  open  door  Mary  saw  the 
Indians  join  four  white  men  dressed 
in  buckskin.  Their  speech  marked 
them  as  French  soldiers.  She  closed 
her  eyes  and  prayed  that  her  father 
and  two  older  brothers  were  still 
alive. 

The  two  women  and  seven  children 
were  taken  outside.  Mary's  mother 
cried  out  at  what  she  saw,  but  the 
14-year-old  girl  whispered,  "Hush, 
Ma!  Pa's  all  right!"  Thomas  Jemi- 
son's  arms  were  bound  to  his  sides 
with  leather  thongs,  he  was  slumped 
against  the  house,  staring  vacantly 
ahead,  but  he  was  alive,  whereas  Mr. 
Buck  had  been  shot  in  the  head  and 
lay  crumpled  on  the  ground.  Beside 
him  lay  the  body  of  the  borrowed 
horse.     (Continued  on  next  page.) 

Statue  of  Mary  Jemison  in  Letchworth 
State  Park,  on  the  Genesee  River,  south 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.  She  is  depicted  during 
her  six-month  wilderness  trek  with  her  in- 
fant son  on  her  back,  en  route  "home" 
in  1762.  Statue  was  dedicated  in  1910. 


CONTINUED 

The  White  Woman 
of  the  Senecas 

The  captives — ten  including  Thom- 
as Jemison — were  herded  westward 
toward  the  woods  on  the  run.  The 
raiders,  after  sharp,  hand-waving 
commands  by  the  French  soldiers, 
had  become  in  such  a  hurry  they  had 
not  even  taken  time  to  set  fire  to  the 
house  and  barn,  as  was  customarily 
done  after  an  Indian  raid.  Mrs.  Jemi- 
son helped  Matthew  along  and  Betsey 
helped  Robert.  Mrs.  Mann  carried 
her  youngest  child  and  Mary  helped 
the  four-year-old  Mann  girl  stay  on 
her  feet.  Young  Will  Mann  trotted 
along  unassisted.  Thomas  Jemison, 
his  arms  still  bound,  staggered  for- 
ward awkwardly  as  an  Indian  poked 
him  in  the  back. 

One  Indian  lashed  the  terrified 
children  when  they  faltered.  No  food 
or  water  was  offered  the  captives 

PHOTO.   COURTESY   HARRY  S.  DOUGLASS 


Mary,  at  14,  is  decked  in  Indian  clothes 
as  she  is  adopted  into  the  Seneca  tribe. 


older  brothers,  John  and  Thomas,  Jr. 
She  learned  25  years  later  that  the 
boys  had  escaped  at  the  time  of  the 
raid  and  had  finally  made  their  way 
to  distant  relatives  in  Virginia,  but 
she  never  saw  them  again.  She  also 
learned  after  all  those  years  that  her 
brothers  had  sent  a  rescue  party 
after  the  captives.  They  had  found 
the  remains  of  the  Jemisons  and 
Manns  near  the  swamp,  assumed 
there  were  no  survivors  and  aban- 
doned pursuit. 

After  a  few  more  days,  the  party 
reached  Fort  Duquesne  (now  Pitts- 
burgh). The  French  soldiers  at  the 
fort  paid  little  attention  to  the 
white  children,  apparently  consider- 
ing them  the  property  of  the  Indians. 
The  red  men  shaved  Will's  head  with 
a  flint  stone  and  took  him  away. 
Mary  never  saw  him  again. 

The  Indians  painted  red  designs  on 
Mary's  face.  Although  she  didn't 
know  it,  the  red  color  meant  she  was 
eligible  for  adoption  into  an  Indian 
tribe — black  paint  would  have  meant 
torture  or  death. 

Next  morning,  the  girl  was  led  by 
some  of  her  abductors  into  the  open 
courtyard,  to  be  solemnly  inspected 
by  two  Indian  women.  As  they  moved 
around  her  small  body,  appraising 
her  from  every  angle,  she  looked 
closely  at  them,  too. 

After  a  discussion  between  the 
Indian  men  and  women,  they  all 
talked  to  Mary  with  a  combination  of 
stick  drawings  in  the  dirt,  sign  lan- 
guage and  gesturing.  The  two  wom- 
en,  sisters,   were   of   the  Seneca 


Restored  Seneca  council  house,  which  stands  near  Mary's  statue,  along  with  her 
restored  cabin,  near  the  two  falls  of  the  Genesee  in  New  York's  Letchworth  Park. 


during  the  day.  On  the  first  night, 
camp  was  made  with  neither  fire  nor 
shelter.  At  next  daylight  the  race 
westward  resumed.  Scant  rations 
were  given  the  captives  during  the 
day.  That  night,  after  many  miles 
had  been  covered,  a  campfire  was 
built. 

When  one  of  the  Indians  replaced 
Mary's  and  Will  Mann's  shoes  with 
moccasins,  Mrs.  Jemison  whispered 
to  her  daughter  that  the  two  of  them 
would  be  saved,  whatever  might  hap- 
pen to  the  others.  The  mother  cau- 
tioned the  girl  to  remember  her 
name,  her  parents'  name,  her  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  to  forever  say  the 
prayers  she'd  been  taught.  Thomas 
Jemison  had  not  uttered  a  word  since 
his  capture,  and  he  made  no  sound 
that  night. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  edge  of 


a  swamp  deep  in  the  forest,  Mary 
and  Will  were  separated  from  the 
other  captives  and  sent  ahead  with 
the  French  soldiers  and  some  of  the 
Indians.  That  night,  the  girl  fell,  ex- 
hausted, by  the  campfire.  After  a 
time  she  roused  and  realized  that  all 
six  of  the  Indians  were  now  present. 
Her  eyes  focused  on  one  of  them  who 
squatted  by  the  fire  not  far  from  her. 
He  was  preening  the  red-haired  scalp 
of  her  mother.  Sixty-five  years  later, 
Mary  Jemison  told  her  biographer. 
Dr.  Seaver,  that  the  sight  was  still 
as  vivid  to  her  as  it  was  that  night 
by  the  campfire.  That  night,  she  said, 
she  sobbed  for  hours  and  then  finally 
fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  Mary  saw  the  scalps 
of  the  other  captives  stretched  on 
hoops  to  dry.  She  noted  that  there 
was,  and  had  been,  no  sign  of  her 


Mary's  second  husband,  Hogadowah,  kind 
to  friends  and  unspeakably  cruel  to  foes. 
He  lived  to  103  and  fathered  six  of  Mary 
Jemison's  children.  When  they  were  mar- 
ried, she  was  20,  and  he  was  nearly  60. 
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Mary  when  she  was  about  83.  At  her  full 

Nation,  from  whom  the  Shawnees 
took  orders.  They  had  lost  a  brother 
in  battle  with  white  settlers.  Accord- 
ing to  custom,  they  could  claim  as 
their  own  either  an  enemy  scalp  or  a 
prisoner.  They  had  looked  over  the 
scalps,  none  of  which  had  long,  yel- 
low hair  such  as  Mary's,  and  they  had 
decided  to  adopt  the  girl  as  their 
sister. 

The  women  took  Mary  in  a  canoe 
down  the  Ohio  to  a  little  Seneca  en- 
campment at  the  mouth  of  Indian 
Cross  Creek.  They  gently  bathed  her, 
combed  the  tangles  from  her  hair 
with  a  toothed  bone  instrument,  and 


height  she  was  four  feet  six  inches  tall. 

dressed  her  as  they  were  dressed — 
in  deerskin  tunics,  leather  leggings 
and  beaded  moccasins.  Then,  to 
chanting  and  dancing,  the  whole 
camp  of  some  40  Senecas  made  Mary 
a  member  of  the  Seneca  family  of 
the  two  sisters.  She  was  frequently 
called  by  a  Seneca  word  meaning 
"pretty  girl,"  but  her  adoptive  Indian 
name  was  Dehgewanus,  which  meant 
"Two  Voices  Falling." 

The  Senecas  were  the  largest  and 
fiercest  nation  in  the  Iroquois  Con- 
federacy, which  had  as  homeland  the 
vast  central  and  western  parts  of 
what  is  now  New  York  State.  The 


Senecas,  who  occupied  the  western 
portion  of  Iroquois  territory,  had 
permanent  villages  where  rows  of 
bark  lodges  and  other  buildings  were 
surrounded  by  communal  orchards, 
berry  patches  and  fields  of  beans, 
corn,  squashes,  pumpkins  and  sun- 
flowers. The  buildings,  from  12  to  18 
feet  high  and  from  18  to  200  feet 
long,  were  sturdy  structures,  built 
on  frameworks  of  poles  and  small 
tree  trunks  and  covered  with  great 
sheets  of  sewed-on  bark  from  elm, 
basswood  and  hemlock  trees.  The 
Senecas'  communal  "long  lodge,"  in 
which  several  families  of  the  same 
clan  lived,  usually  had  curtained- 
off  sleeping  compartments,  storage 
shelves  and  other  permanent  con- 
veniences. 

But  the  bands  of  Senecas  who  lived 
periodically  in  the  Ohio  territory 
were  not  so  comfortably  situated. 
They  were  a  sort  of  foreign  legion 
who  traded  furs  and  kept  enemy 
Indians  and  white  men  from  poach- 
ing. Mary  Jemison — now  Dehge- 
wanus and  forbidden  to  speak 
English — lived  with  her  two  Indian 
sisters  in  a  small,  crude,  bark-covered 
hut  which  had  no  furnishings  except 
three  low,  pole  platforms  covered 
with  animal  skins. 

Mary  was  assigned  relatively  light 
tasks  at  first.  She  carried  fire  wood 
and  fresh  water,  pounded  corn  for 
pottage,  cleaned  fish,  and  gathered 
berries  to  be  added  to  the  flat  bread 
that  was  so  unlike  the  light,  aromatic 
loaves  her  mother  had  baked  in  the 
hearthside  oven  of  the  Jemison  home. 
She  learned  to  knead  corn  flour  and 
water,  add  berries,  shape  little  cakes, 
wrap  them  in  leaves  and  then  bake 
them  in  hot  ashes.  She  found  some 
pleasure  in  learning  to  distinguish 
forest  roots  and  plants  that  were  safe 
to  eat  from  those  that  were  poison- 
ous, and,  after  a  time  and  almost 
against  her  will,  she  began  to  under- 
stand and  to  speak  the  Seneca  lan- 
guage. She  was  silently  amused  at 
her  Indian  sisters  showing  her  how 
to  preserve  meat  by  drying  it  in  thin, 
narrow  strips.  She'd  helped  her 
mother  and  Betsey  prepare  "jerked 
meat"  many  times  at  their  Pennsyl- 
vania home. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
tiny  white  girl  was  tougher  than  she 
looked,  the  men  began  taking  her 
along  on  short  hunting  trips  to  carry 
back  heavy  loads  of  pelts.  The  In- 
dians taught  her  to  support  such 
loads  with  a  tumpline — a  sling 
formed  by  a  leather  strap  across  the 
forehead  which  fastened  to  the  sides 
of  a  back  pack.  Seneca  women  used 
the  tumpline  to  carry  everything 
from  babies  on  cradleboards  to  bas- 
kets of  fish.  Mary  said  long  afterward 
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The  White  Woman 
of  the  Senecas 

that  the  pressure  of  the  sUng  against 
her  forehead  was  painful  at  first,  but 
that  it  didn't  take  her  long  to  get 
used  to  it.  While  she  quietly  hoped 
and  prayed  that  she  would  somehow, 
somewhere,  be  reunited  with  her 
own  kind,  she  decided,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  be  thankful  she  was  alive 
and  to  make  the  best  of  her  situation 
- — an  attitude  that  won  her  the  deep 
respect  of  the  Indians. 

Months  passed  into  years.  The 
tribe  moved  to  one  Ohio  valley  en- 
campment after  another,  mostly  in 
search  of  good  hunting.  She  had  no 
slightest  chance  to  escape.  Two  of 
her  Indian  brothers — Gayengontwen 
and  Jiskaakak,  who  had  somehow 
acquired  the  English  names  Young 
King  and  Little  Billy — arrived  in  the 
Ohio  country  from  their  home  at 
Little  Beard's  Town  on  the  Genesee 
River  in  what  is  now  western  New 
York.  Mary  spent  much  time  with 
them  talking  about  the  beautiful 
Genesee  country  and  about  other 
members  of  the  family  that  had 
adopted  her.  Her  Seneca  "mother," 
she  was  told,  had  heard  all  about  her 
and  looked  forward  to  the  day  that 
she  would  come  "home." 

In  the  summer  of  1760,  when  Mary 
was  16,  a  few  Delaware  Indians  with 
five  white  prisoners  arrived  at  the 
Seneca  encampment  on  the  Ohio. 
Mary  had  a  chance  to  talk  a  few 
minutes  to  some  of  the  prisoners. 
She  asked  them  to  tell  English  au- 
thorities where  she  was,  but  nothing 
came  of  that  effort.  When  the  Dela- 
wares  moved  on,  a  young  chief  named 
Sheninjee  remained  behind.  He  be- 
gan negotiating  with  Dehgewanus' 
sisters  for  her  to  be  his  wife. 

Mary  by  this  time  had  reached 
her  full  diminutive  height  of  four 
and  a  half  feet.  She  was  bronzed, 
lithe  and  agile.  Her  braids  of  yellow 
hair  reached  below  her  waist,  and 
her  eyes  were  a  clear,  deep  blue.  The 
girl  was  not  really  surprised  when 
the  sisters  told  her  she  was  to  marry 
Sheninjee.  She  would,  they  said,  still 
be  a  Seneca,  and  her  Delaware  hus- 
band had  agreed  to  move  to  Seneca 
home  country  in  the  Genesee  Valley 
at  a  later  date.  They,  the  sisters, 
would  return  to  their  home  at  Little 
Beard's  Town  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed. 

The  troubled  young  white  woman 
had  lived  with  the  Senecas  long 
enough  to  know  that  a  maiden's 
marriage  was  arranged  by  her  family 
and  that  defiance  in  such  a  matter 
was  useless  and  dangerous.  So,  after 
a    simple    ceremony,  Dehgewanus 


went  to  live  with  her  new  husband. 

To  Mary's  surprise,  her  husband 
was  kind  and  gentle  to  her.  She  was 
soon  enjoying  his  companionship. 
She  said  later  of  him,  "He  was  a 
noble  man,  large  in  stature,  elegant 
in  appearance,  generous  in  conduct, 
courageous  in  war ;  a  friend  to  peace, 
and  a  lover  of  justice.  His  good  na- 
ture, generosity,  tenderness,  and 
friendship  toward  me  soon  gained 
my  affection;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  loved  him!" 

In  less  than  a  year,  Mary  bore  a 
daughter,  who  lived  only  two  days. 
Less  than  a  year  later,  she  had  a 
healthy  son  whom  she  named  Thomas 


Chief  Red  Jacket,  who  opposed  huge  land 
grant  to  Mary  at  Big  Tree  treaty,  1797. 


Jemison  in  memory  of  her  father.  A 
short  time  after  the  baby's  birth,  a 
third  of  her  Seneca  brothers  arrived 
from  the  Genesee  Valley.  He  brought 
a  message  from  his  sisters  and  his 
mother  demanding  that  Dehgewanus 
and  her  husband,  along  with  Young 
King  and  Little  Billy,  come  home 
immediately  to  Little  Beard's  Town. 

Seneca  women  were  regarded  as 
heads  of  the  household.  The  older 
they  got,  the  more  power  they 
wielded.  Houses  and  land  belonged 
to  the  women.  Ownership  rights 
descended  through  female  lines  only, 
and  women  held  the  final  decision  in 
all  phases  of  domestic  life — possibly 
because  Seneca  warriors  were  away 
from  home  fighting  much  of  the  time. 
If  the  older  women  of  the  family  said 
she  must  travel  to  Seneca  home 
country,  Mary  must  get  going — and 
get  a  headstart  on  winter.  Sheninjee 


had  to  take  a  load  of  furs  to  Fort 
Pitt  (the  new  name  for  Fort  Du- 
quesne  since  the  English  had  cap- 
tured it  in  1758).  He  wanted  to  make 
one  more  hunting  trip  on  the  Ohio. 
He  reluctantly  agreed  that  Mary  and 
the  baby  should  precede  him  to  the 
Genesee  country  with  her  three 
Seneca  brothers. 

So,  in  late  summer  of  1762,  the  18- 
year-old  white  mother,  with  her 
three-month-old  half-breed  son  on  a 
cradleboard  strapped  to  her  back, 
began  the  long,  arduous  trek  through 
almost  pathless  wilderness. 

The  trek  took  six  months,  and  is 
estimated  to  have  covered  about  650 
miles  of  wilderness.  If  so,  Mary  car- 
ried her  baby  on  her  back  from  about 
the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  to 
that  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Two  stages  of  the  journey  were 
made  by  canoe,  but  mostly  Mary  and 
her  brothers  walked.  "They  were 
drenched  by  autumn  rains,  and  they 
lay  at  night  in  the  woods  covered 
only  by  thin  blankets.  Early  winter 
snows  and  sleet  set  in,  and  Mary 
trudged  on  in  frozen  clothing.  At 
one  point  she  and  the  baby  were  al- 
most swept  away  by  a  flooding  creek. 
She  worried  day  and  night  about 
little  Thomas  Jemison,  who  was 
growing  thinner  and  more  listless 
daily.  She  remembered  the  prayers 
her  mother  had  taught  her  and  she 
whispered  them  over  and  over.  Her 
Indian  brothers  stopped  as  often  as 
was  wise  to  let  her  rest  while  they 
prepared  food  for  her  and  the  baby. 
But  never  once  did  one  of  them  lift 
the  child  from  her  back.  A  Seneca 
baby  was  a  woman's  charge,  never 
a  warrior's. 

At  times  Mary  was  sure  she  would 
die  on  the  trail  from  privation  and 
exhaustion,  but  she  managed  each 
day  to  struggle  on.  Finally,  the 
ragged,  hungry,  weary  travelers 
came  down  from  rugged  mountain 
peaks  into  the  lovely  Genesee  Valley. 
At  Little  Beard's  Town  they  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  a  noisy  crowd 
of  family  and  friends. 

Mary's  aged  Seneca  mother  and 
her  sisters  took  charge  of  nursing 
Mary  and  her  child  back  to  health. 
Little  Thomas,  nine  months  old  now, 
gradually  grew  plump,  alert  and 
happy.  He  had  Mary's  blue  eyes,  but 
otherwise  his  coloring  and  his  fea- 
tures were  strikingly  Indian. 

Mary  found  life  in  Little  Beard's 
Town,  the  most  important  communi- 
ty of  the  Seneca  Nation,  pleasant 
enough.  She  was,  in  fact,  surprised 
at  the  degree  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion shown  her.  She  and  young 
Thomas  had  an  "apartment"  in  a 
long  house  that  her  Seneca  family 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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A  PLAN  TO  FIGHT  CRIME. 
PUERTO  RICO  STATUS  STUDY. 
CENSUS  VIEWS  U.S.  INCOMES. 


A  master  plan  for  an  all-out  fight  against 
crime  over  the  next  decade  has  been  quietly 
made  public  by  the  Justice  Department.  The 
proposed  blueprint,  aimed  mainly  at  reducing 
murder,  rape,  aggravated  assault,  robbery 
and  burglary,  based  on  a  massive  study  by  a 
special  commission,  is  meant  to  provoke  na- 
tionwide controversy,  and  it  surely  will. 

The  commission  —  comprising  local  and 
state  officials  dealing  with  crime  —  would 
ban  the  private  possession  of  handguns  by 
1983  ;  and  terminate  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  the  small  guns  as  well.  Rifles  and  other 
long-barreled  weapons  would  be  exempted  from 
the  prohibition. 

Among  other  recommendations  certain  to 
stir  up  national  d,ebate  are  those  that  would 
ban  plea  bargaining;  decriminalize  certain 
offenses  dealing  with  drunks,  mental  cases 
and  juveniles,  and  require  a  college  educa- 
tion for  police  off  icers. 


Ever  since  Puerto  Rico  was  liberated  from 
Spanish  rule,  the  status  of  the  Caribbean 
isle  has  been  a  source  of  agitation. 

Puerto  Rico  is  neither  a  state  of  the  union 
nor  a  territory.  It  is,  uniquely,  a  common- 
wealth ;  and  as  such,  has  considerable 
autonomy.  Recently,  there' s  been  a  growing 
demand  for  more  autonomy  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
government  in  power.  Not  to  be  overlooked, 
however,  are  two  other  political  pulls :  one, 
to  make  Puerto  Rico  the  51st  state  ;  two,  to 
make  Puerto  Rico  an  independent  country. 

Perennially,  our  government  is  harassed 
by  Cuba  and  other  U.S.  baiting  countries 
which  denounce  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
"colony."  In  the  upcoming  months,  a  joint 
U.S. -Puerto  Rico  commission  will  make  a 
fresh  study  of  Puerto  Rico's  status. 


Statistically,  at  least,  the  poor  are 
getting  fewer,  according  to  the  latest  fig- 
ures released  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  In 
1972,  there  were  24.5  million  Americans 
found  to  be  living  under  the  poverty  level, 
as  against  25 . 6  million  in  1971  —  a  drop  of 


4.5%.  Some  9%  of  white  Americans  fell  into 
the  low-income  level  last  year  ;  33%  of  black 
Americans. 

The  Census  data  also  disclosed  that  the 
poverty  threshold,  that  is,  the  income  level 
which  separates  the  poor  from  better-off 
citizens,  rose  from  |4,137  per  year  for  a 
family  of  four  in  1971  to  $4,275  in  1972. 

And  1972  raised  the  median  money  income  of 
American  families  to  |11, 120  per  year  —  or 
8.1%  over  the  year  before  according  to  the 
Census.  After  adjusting  the  statistics  to 
account  for  inflation,  however,  the  1972 
median  in  terms  of  constant  dollars  rose  only 
4.6%.  Some  30.7  million  American  families  — 
or  56.4%  —  received  an  income  of  more  than 
110,000  in  1972. 


PEOPLE  &  QUOTES 


DEFENSE  MISCONCEPTION 

"11  is  an  enchanting  illusion 
that  you  can  simply  take  large 
amounts  of  money  out  of  the 
defense  budget  and  get  only 
fat  and  not  muscle.  .  .  .it  is  an 
illusion  that  we  can  ill  afford 
today."  Defense  Sec'y  James 
R.  Schlesinger. 

OIL  WEAPON 

"We  hope  we  do  not  have 
to  use  the  oil  weapon,  but 
America  will  force  us  to  re- 
sort to  this  method."  Abdul 
Salom  Jalloud,  premier,  Libya. 

OIL  MARKET 

"Oil  without  a  market  .  .  . 
doesn't  do  a  country  much 
good.  We  and  Europe  are  the 
market.  .  . ."  President  Nixon. 

DRUG  FIX 

"Paradoxically,  the  enor- 
mous number  of  heroin  users 
in  the  United  States  . . .  turned 
into  an  asset  of  sorts.  A 
limited  supply  .  .  .  makes  for 
costly  and  meager  doses  of 
heroin  .  .  .  and,  with  it,  for 
forced  withdrawal  on  a  mass 
scale."  Dr.  Hans  H.  Neumann. 


THAW  SKEPTIC 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  does 
not  believe  that  an  apparent 
easing  of  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  .  .  .  necessarily 
means  there  has  been  a  funda- 
mental change  in  their  objec- 
tives. .  .  .it  takes  deeds  and 
ironclad  guarantees  as  well." 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  Presidential 
counselor. 

INSTITUTIONAL  EVIL 

".  .  .  in  the  past  .  .  .  most 
people  have  simply  not  wanted 
to  know  that  our  correctional 
institutions  didn't  correct." 
Att'y  Gen.  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son. 

FREE  MARKET  FAN 

"There  is  nothing  like  ad- 
ministering controls  to  make 
you  into  a  free-market  man." 
William  E.  Simon,  Treasury 
Deputy  Sec'y. 

THE  LEARNING  EXPERIENCE 

"Education  ...  is  a  contin- 
uous learning  process  not  nec- 
essarily acquired  with  col- 
lege residence."  S.  Dillon  Rip- 
ley, Sec'y  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 
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WASHINGTON 
PRO  &  CON 


Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question  . . . 

SHOULD  CONGRESS  APPROVE 


America's  111  million  motorists  are  plagued  by  an 
automobile  insurance  system  that  benefits  the 
trial  lawyers  and  insurance  executives,  but  not  the 
average  driver.  The  frustrations  known  to  most  mo- 
torists were  documented  in  a  recent  two-year,  24- 
volume  Department  of  Transportation  study.  It  con- 
cluded: 

"The  existing  system  ill  serves  the  accident  victim, 
the  insuring  public  and  society.  It  is  inefficient, 
overly  costly,  incomplete  and  slow.  It  allocates  bene- 
fits poorly,  discourages  rehabilitation,  over-burdens 
the  courts  and  the  legal  system  .  .  .  and  does  little  if 
anything  to  minimize  crash  losses." 

The  present  tort-liability  system  requires  fault  be 
determined  before  an  injured  person  can  be  compen- 
sated for  his  losses.  As  a  result,  for  every  premium 
dollar  spent,  56(^  goes  to  agents,  attorneys  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  but  only  44(/!  to  people  who 
are  hurt.  Reform  is  obviously  needed.  Senators  Mag- 
nuson  and  Hart,  Congressman  Dingell  and  myself 
have  introduced  legislation — S.354  and  H.R.IO — that 
would  establish  a  national  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance system. 

No-fault  would  free  accident  compensation  from 
fault  determination  and  thus  eliminate  expensive 
and  lengthy  legal  hassles.  Reduced  legal  fees  and 
other  cost-saving  features  would  be  passed  on  to 
policyholders  in  the  form  of  improved  coverage  and 
lower  premiums. 

A  no-fault  system  assures  every  person  injured  in 
a  car  accident  full  payment  of  medical  and  rehabili- 
tation costs,  reimbursement  for  loss  of  wages,  and 
survivor  benefits  for  next  of  kin.  It  better  protects 
insured  motorists  against  non-renewal  practices, 
arbitrary  cancellation,  assignment  to  high-risk  in- 
surance pools  and  delayed  claim  payments. 

There  is  a  "tort-liability  exemption"  within  no- 
fault  which  means  that  the  right  to  sue  is  limited 


"YES" 


Rep.  John  E.  Moss 
(D-Calif.) 

(3rd  District) 


to  cases  of  fatal  injuries 
and  serious  permanent 
disfigurement.  But  under 
the  present  system,  the 
"right  to  sue"  has  dis- 
solved into  the  right  to 
bargain.  Only  one  out  of 
100  claims  is  settled  in  a 
court  of  law,  leaving  99 
claims  to  the  fate  of  "bar- 
gaining sessions."  These 
legal  expenses  cost  $2.2 
billion  annually.  Yet  to 
drivers  such  sessions  are 
more  futile  than  fruitful.  Indeed,  the  average  seri- 
ously injured  accident  victim  recovers  only  a  third 
of  his  economic  loss  and  the  permanently  disabled 
only  16%. 

A  recent  Senate  Commerce  Committee  study 
shows  that  the  adoption  of  no-fault  insurance  can 
lead  to  significant  cost  savings  on  personal  liability 
premiums.  Genuine  no-fault  insurance  laws  passed 
by  five  states  have  given  the  average  driver  better 
protection  at  less  cost.  Massachusetts  already  has 
reduced  premiums  40%  and  Florida  27%.  In  addition 
to  cash  savings,  50%  more  people  are  being  paid 
benefits,  courts  are  less  crowded  and  claims  are 
being  paid  faster  than  ever  before.  The  evidence  is 
conclusive,  national  no-fault  insurance  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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FEDERAL  NO-FAULT  AUTO  INSURANCE? 


"NO" 


Rep.  John  Y.  McCollister 
(R-Neb.) 

(2nd  District) 


FEDERAL  standards  for 
no-fault  insurance  are 
highly  impractical  con- 
sidering the  differences  in 
driving  conditions  and 
existing  state  laws.  The 
minimum  standards  for 
heavily-traveled  urban 
states  are  generally  too 
strict  for  the  less  popu- 
lous rural  areas.  Yet,  this 
bill  would  establish  a  uni- 
form law  without  regard 
to  diverse  needs. 
One  of  the  most  popular  arguments  for  no-fault 
insurance  is  the  promise  of  quick  payment  of  claims 
after  an  accident.  This  would  be  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  the  present  lengthy  system  under  which 
fault  must  be  established,  but  it  could  be  incorpo- 
rated into  any  state  plan  just  as  easily  as  the  na- 
tional. 

Reduced  costs  also  have  been  touted  as  an  advan- 
tage of  the  federal  system,  but  that  is  unlikely  in  a 
state  like  Nebraska  where  insurance  rates  already 
tend  to  be  lower  than  in  the  larger  states.  Several 
Nebraska  companies  predict  that  the  required  com- 
prehensive coverage  would  raise  premiums  substan- 
tially. I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  expect  states  with 
lower  accident  rates  to  subsidize  insurance  for  urban 
areas  with  higher  rates. 

Another  concern  is  that  this  legislation  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  small  businessman.  Companies 
doing  a  large  volume  of  underwriting  can  absorb  the 
expense  of  an  entire  new  setup  better  than  the 
small  insurer.  The  little  guy  faces  the  prospect  of 
extremely  high  reinsurance  costs  that  would  be 
necessary  for  the  unlimited  benefits  provided  by  the 
federal  standards.  This  anti-competitive  situation  is 
totally  undesirable. 


issu«,  fill  sut  th»  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  ^ 


Regulation  of  the  insurance  industry  has  tradi- 
tionally been  left  to  the  states.  If  a  national  no-fault 
bill  were  passed,  it  would  result  eventually  in  com- 
plete federal  regulation  of  the  industry.  In  these 
days  of  increasing  centralization  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  bureaucratic  problems  that  are 
thereby  created,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  have  not  learned  the  lessons  of 
history. 

Each  state's  requirements  for  auto  insurance  vary 
widely,  based  on  road  conditions,  number  of  drivers 
and  years  of  accident  statistics.  That  variety  has 
produced  many  types  of  no-fault  legislation.  Some 
provide  only  bodily  injury  coverage;  others  add 
property  damage  benefits.  Some  restrict  the  right  to 
sue,  making  death  or  serious  injury  the  criteria  for 
a  lawsuit. 

The  federal  law  would  rule  out  a  person's  basic 
right  to  sue  for  pain  and  suffering  except  in  the  most 
serious  cases.  None  of  the  state  laws  have  been  in 
effect  very  long.  I  believe  that  state  legislatures  de- 
serve a  say  in  the  auto  insurance  problem  and  an 
opportunity  to  perfect  their  own  systems  before  we 
consider  letting  a  federal  plan  supersede  all  of  them. 
With  so  many  theories  of  what  is  best  for  the  motor- 
ist, only  experience  can  provide  the  answer. 


9 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  No- 
vember the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  Congress 
Approve  Federal  No-Fault  Auto  Insurance? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 
YES  □  NO  □ 

SIGNED  


ADDRESS 
TOWN  


STATE_ 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510^ 
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ALL  PHOTOS  BY  AUTHOR 


These  two  sets  were  put  in  operation  im-  to  be  set  up.  Youth  at  left  drives  iron  pipe  into  earth  to  ground  his  set.  Operator 
mediately  without  waiting  for  big  antennae      above  was  logging  jjutside  contacts  within  minutes  of  the  start  of  the  exercises. 
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Radio  Hams 
in  Disaster 
Exercises 

Each  June,  local  radio  clubs 
take  to  the  field  to  contact 
the  "outside  world"  under 
primitive  conditions. 

LATE  IN  June  each  year,  American 
ham  radio  clubs  simultaneously 
run  a  national  contest  in  the  form  of 
local  "field  exercises."  For  each  of 
2,000  or  more  clubs,  the  exercises  are 
a  dress  rehearsal  for  what  they  would 
actually  do  in  a  local  disaster.  The 
"disaster"  assumption  is  that  power 
and  telephone  lines  are  down,  local 
radio  and  TV  stations,  if  any,  have 
been  knocked  out,  while  outside  help 
is  desperately  needed. 

"Outside"  wants  to  know  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disaster,  the  extent  and 
kind  of  relief  needed.  Red  Cross  and 
Civil  Defense  workers  on  the  spot,  as 
well  as  police,  fire  departments  and 
other  agencies  have  all  the  answers, 
but  all  normal  commercial  communi- 
cations are  out.  Following  flood, 
hurricane  or  what  have  you,  it  is  ex- 
pected  that  amateur  operators  will 
provide  an  immediate  link  to  outside 
aid  as  fast  as  there  is  anything  to 
report.  The  government  has  allocated 
broadcast  bands  to  them  and  the 
hams  have  long  owned  their  own 
space  communications  satellite — the 
sixth  Amsat  is  presently  in  orbit.  In 
numerous  great  disasters,  such  as  last 
year's  Hurricane  Agnes,  the  hams 
have  been  the  first  on  the  air  to  sup- 
ply relief  communications. 

In  some  towns  they  are  the  only 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try once  telephone  wires  are  down. 
There  is  no  commercial  radio  station 
or  TV  station  in  Englewood,  N.J.,  but 
year  in  and  year  out  there  are  in 
Englewood  about  50  paid-up  mem- 
bers of  the  local  affiliate  of  the  Ama- 
teur Radio  Relay  League  with  their 
own  equipment.  Possibly  as  many 
more  are  no  longer  active  but  could 
handle  transmission  and  reception  if 
need  be. 

The  Englewood  club  has  won  top 
ranking  in  various  classes  of  the  na- 
tionwide field  exercises  over  the 
years,  so  this  year  we  took  a  peek  at 
their  field  operation  of  June  23-24. 

The  contest  was  based  on  how 
many  contacts  they'd  make  with 


While  small  antennae  got  some  sets  to  work  immediately,  crews  j 
began  mounting  big  ones  on  trees  for  long-reach  communications.  ( 


hams  in  the  rest  of  the  world  in  27  Sunday.  They  could  use  gasoline  gen- 
hours.  Competing  clubs  across  the  erators,  batteries,  or  mobile  truck 
land  started  and  stopped  at  the  same  and  auto  units.  No  regular  electric 
moment,  operating  outdoors  day  and  power  could  be  used  nor  any  perma- 
night  from  mid-afternoon  Eastern  nent  radio  installations  or  antennae. 
Time  on  Saturday  to  late-afternoon  The  Englewood  club  moved  over 
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Portable  gasoline  generators  provided  most  power  (left),  while  a  city  truck  witli  a  reserve  gas  supply  was  parked  nearby  (right). 


paths  and  woodroads  to  a  forest  and 
brush-covered  hillside  on  the  back  of 
the  Palisades,  about  a  mile  from  the 
New  Jersey  end  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  over  the  Hudson.  The 
moment  the  contest  started  they  en- 
tered the  grounds,  lugging  portable 
equipment,  desks,  tents,  transmitters, 
receivers,  wire,  disassembled  long- 
reach  antennae,  gasoline  generators, 
etc. 

No  club  that  hopes  to  win  would 
wait  until  it  had  all  its  fancy  equip- 


ment up  before  getting  on  the  air, 
and  the  "disaster"  simulation  re- 
quires (as  a  matter  of  good  sense) 
that  makeshift  equipment  start 
broadcasting  and  receiving  immedi- 
ately. 

While  ladder  crews  and  a  fire  de- 
partment cherry  picker  were  rigging 
large  antennae  to  trees  or  to  poles 
with  guy  wires,  half  a  dozen  opera- 
tors at  tables  scattered  through  the 
woods  were  already  clacking  away 
on  less  powerful  rigs,  making  code 


and  voice  contacts  with  outside  hams, 
logging  each  contact.  Some  used  an- 
tennae on  private  cars.  A  mobile 
radio  unit  in  a  truck  borrowed  from 
the  Civil  Defense  unit  in  nearby  Clif- 
ton, N.J.,  was  on  the  air  within 
minutes  of  the  kickoff.  One  of  the 
quickest  to  get  on  the  air  was  a  nov- 
ice class  set,  manned  mostly  by 
young  teen-agers  using  Morse  code. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  a  bit 
sticky,  so  the  members  left  their  tent 
units  unassembled  for  several  hours, 


When  all  the  antennae  were  up,  sets  like  these  were  chattering  away  throughout  the  woods. 
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simply  operating  their  radios  on  port- 
able tables  set  up  in  the  brush.  After 
dark,  a  contact  in  western  New  Jersey 
reported  heavy  thunderstorms.  Tents 
were  hastily  thrown  up — but  the 
storms  missed  the  Palisades  area. 

The  club  operated  continuously  for 
27  hours,  during  which  its  members 
logged  around  4,000  contacts  with 
amateurs  all  over  the  country  and  as 
far  away  as  Germany.  A  special  an- 
tenna made  distant  contacts  via  the 
hams'  space  satellite  every  time  it 
passed  over. 

Not  part  of  the  disaster  simulation 
was  a  computer  terminal  in  a  truck, 
connected  by  phone  wire  with  a  com- 
puter 60  miles  away  in  Princeton, 
where  it  was  programmed  by  other 
club  members  (no  outside  help  is 
allowed).  All  calls  logged  in  the 
woods  were  fed  into  the  computer, 
which  constantly  supplied  neat  print- 
outs of  the  record  up  to  any  one 
moment. 

By  sundown  of  the  second  day,  the 
strange  invaders  of  the  woods  were 
gone,  leaving  the  hillside  to  the  rab- 
bits again.  The  youngsters  went  back 
to  school,  the  doctors  back  to  their 
patients,  the  professors  back  to  their 
colleges  and  the  merchants  back  to 
their  counters.  The  accompanying 
photos  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  opera- 
tion. MALCOLM  G.  POMEROY     A  special  antenna  reserved  for  contacts  via  Amsat,  the  hams'  communications  satellite. 


A  snack  table  stood  by  so  that  operators  could  be  relieved  for  a  bite  to  eat  during  the  round-the-clock  stint. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Good  Vision 


It  is  estimated  that  400  hunters  will 
die  of  accidents  this  year,  and  2,400 
will  be  injured.  The  Society  for  Vis- 
ual Cars  reports  that  many  of  these 
incidents  will  be  due  to  improper  vi- 
sion. Add  to  them,  the  uncounted  fish- 
ermen, campers  and  boating  enthusi- 
asts who  will  suffer  injury  because  of 
defective  eyesight  and  the  number  in- 
dicates a  major  problem. 

Outdoor  sports  frequently  require 
excellent  hand-and-eye  coordination 
— a  hunter  snapshooting  at  a  deer  or 
bird,  a  camper  swinging  an  ax  while 
chopping  wood,  a  boatman  guiding  his 
boat  into  a  crowded  marina.  Sharp, 
clear  vision  is  necessary  to  spot  de- 
tails against  a  confusing  background. 
A  sportsman  who  doesn't  have  it,  nor 
corrective  glasses,  may  be  asking  for 
trouble.  There  are  a  number  of  hunt- 
ing fatalities  on  record  where  the 
hunter  has  sworn  he  saw  a  deer  when 
he  fired,  not  another  hunter!  His  eyes 
weren't  able  to  identify  the  target  ex- 
actly. Also,  beginning  at  the  age  of  40, 
most  people  develop  presbyopia,  diffi- 
culty in  focusing  on  close  objects. 
Then,  if  the  hunter's  rifle  has  open 
sights,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  focus 
on  his  rear  sight  so  he  can  line  it  up 
with  the  front  sight  and  the  target.  A 
peep  sight  or  telescopic  sight  is  a  help. 

There  are  other  eye  defects,  one  of 
which  is  restricted  peripheral  vision. 
It  is  the  ability  to  see  only  objects 
which  are  directly  ahead.  You  can  test 
yourself.  Look  straight  ahead  and  hold 
your  hand  at  arm's  length  to  the  side. 
Then  slowly  move  it  forward  until  you 
can  see  it  out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye. 
If  it  has  to  be  in  front  of  you  before 
you  can  see  it,  you  had  better  have 
your   eyes   checked;   a   safe  hunter 


should  be  able  to  see  not  only  his  tar- 
get but  objects  surrounding  it  without 
shifting  his  eyes.  Color  vision  is  im- 
portant. Of  the  approximately  17,000,- 
000  hunters,  about  1,360,000  can't  see 
color  properly.  And  many  of  them 
aren't  aware  of  it.  The  Society  for  Vi- 
sual Care  recommends  that  all  hunters 
wear  blaze-orange  clothing  which  can 
be  distinguished  by  people  with  defec- 
tive color  vision.  Glasses,  either  sun- 
glasses or  with  prescription  lenses,  are 
always  necessary  in  the  outdoors  for 
eye  protection.  Even  a  twig,  scratching 
the  eyeball,  can  lead  to  infection  that 
can  cause  complete  loss  of  sight  in  both 
eyes.  Don't  leave  your  prescription 
glasses  at  home  because  you're  afraid 
you  might  lose  them;  carry  a  second 
pair  just  in  case.  And  have  your  eyes 
checked  before  the  coming  hunting 
season.  Corrected  eyesight  will  add  to 
the  success  and  enjoyment  of  your 
trip  and  may  even  prevent  another 
hunting  fatality. 

DOUGH  balls  are  standard  bait  for 
some  fish  species,  but  hard  to  keep  on 
the  hook.  Michael  Hreno  of  Monessen, 
Pa.  has  a  solution.  He  mixes  a  little 
cotton  with  the  dough  before  forming 
the  ball,  enough  to  catch  onto  the  barb. 

TO  KEEP  warm  while  still-fishing  or 
on  a  deer  stand  in  cold  weather,  here's 
a  tip  from  Michael  Lichvar  of  Boswell, 
Pa.  Put  a  hand  warmer  in  each  trouser 
pocket,  step  into  a  plastic  garbage  bag 
and  pull  it  up  around  your  waist.  You 
can  stand  up  or  sit  down  and  the  bag 
will  retain  the  heat. 

SHOWER  curtain  hooks  will  lock  your 
oars  in  place,  writes  Stanley  Clark  of 
East  Bradenton,  Fla.  After  the  oarlock 


"He's  ruining  the  neighbor- 
iiood — shaves  every  morning." 
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is  in  its  socket,  put  the  hook  through 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  oarlock 
post.  Easy  to  unhook  when  you  want 
to  remove  the  oars. 

CARRY  a  large  plastic  trash  bag  in 
your  tackle  box,  recommends  Dorothy 
Kelly  of  Endicott,  N.Y.  If  you  happen 
to  run  into  rain,  cut  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  it  for  your  head,  two  holes  in 
the  sides  for  your  arms,  and  you  have 
a  raincoat. 

CAMPERS,  save  those  aluminum  trays 
that  come  with  TV  dinners,  suggests 
S.  D.  Kreutz  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
They're  handy  for  outdoor  meals,  pack 
easily,  and  don't  have  to  be  washed; 
just  toss  them  in  your  garbage  bag 
after  use. 

ON  YOUR  camping  trips,  put  each  egg 
in  a  small  plastic  bag,  then  repack  in 
the  egg  carton,  writes  Conrad  Fiorillo 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Should  an  egg  break 
in  transit,  the  bag  will  hold  it  and  you 
can  cook  it  scrambled. 

WHEN  HE  runs  out  of  pork  rind  for 
his  lures  and  spoons,  Lester  Parton  of 
DuQuoin,  111.  has  a  substitute  that 
sometimes  works  even  better.  He  cuts 
toy  rubber  balloons  into  fish  tails  and 
adds  one  to  each  rear  hook.  It  flutters 
in  the  slightest  current. 

FOR  a  rod  holder  when  trolling  or 
still-fishing,  nail  an  8-inch  section  of 
an  old  bicycle  tire  to  the  gunwhale  of 
your  boat,  suggests  Clifford  Smalley 
of  Osage,  Iowa.  It's  just  the  right  di- 
ameter, quiet,  and  will  keep  your  rod 
from  slipping. 

WHEN  changing  the  monofilament  line 
on  your  fishing  reel,  put  the  old  line  in 
a  paper  bag  and  burn  it,  recommends 
Arthur  Lechien  of  Linton,  Ind. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


"He  doesn't  particularly  enjoy  football,  he  just  wants  to  see 
somebody  who's  getting  $150,000  a  year  get  smeared." 
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Feeling  older  than  you  really  are  7 

■  TIRED?      Ik  1 

1   4^  SORE? 

1  i& 

■ 
1 

Discover  a  new  joy  in  living . . .  when  the  minor  aches  and  pains  of 

Arthritis,  Rheumatism, 
Everyday  Tensions  Just  iVIelt  with 

Niagara  Cyclo-iVlassage' 


Picture  Yourself  Enjoying  a 
Niagara  Cyclo-i\1assage 

For  just  a  minute,  imagine  that  you're  re- 
laxing in  the  sunshine.  Really  imagine  it 
. . .  really  feel  the  warmth  flowing  into 
your  tired  bones  and  joints.  Then,  as  you 
gradually  "unbend"  from  the  cares  of  the 
day,  imagine  firm  but  gentle  fingers  start- 
ing to  massage  you  where  it  hurts . . .  mas- 
saging in  three  separate  directions:  now 
up  and  down,  then  sideways,  then  in  a 
circular  motion.  You  feel  those  minor 
aches  and  pains  of  arthritis  and  rheuma- 
tism just  melt  and  your  every  day  ten- 
sions begin  to  dissolve.  You  begin  to  feel 
more  vibrant  and  really  alive . . .  ready  to 
enjoy  life  again! 

How  NIAGARA  CYCLO-MASSAGE 
Helps  You  Feel  Good  Again 

•  Ease  everyday  nervous  tension 

•  Promote  deep,  restful  sleep  without  drugs 

•  Relieve  minor  pain  of  sore,  aching 
muscles  and  joints 

•  Increase  blood  circulation  wherever 
applied 

•  Relieve  minor  pains  of  Arthritis  and 
Rheumatism,  whenever  they  occur 

You've  just  had  a  preview  of  a  Niagara 
Cyclo-Massage.  But  even  the  most  vivid 


imagination  can't  really  picture  just  how 
much  relief  and  comfort  you  can  get 
from  an  actual  Niagara  Cyclo-Massage. 
It's  hard  to  imagine  just  how  good  it  will 
make  you  feel.  For  with  Niagara,  you 
have  to  feel  it  to  believe  it! 

Hospital  Tests  Prove  That  Niagara 
Cyclo-Massage  Really  Works  . . .  Safely! 

We  tested  Niagara  Cyclo-Massage  for  15 
years  in  hospitals.  We  spent  more  than  a 
million  dollars  on  research.  All  this  time 
and  effort  have  proved  that  Niagara 
Cyclo-Massage  really  works  in  providing 
temporary  relief  from  the  minor  discom- 
forts of  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  when- 
ever they  occur.  In  addition,  the  hospital 
tests  demonstrated  that  Niagara  helps  to 
ease  everyday  nervous  tension,  increase 
blood  circulation  in  the  area  of  applica- 
tion, and  improve  the  flexibility  of  the 
body,  by  helping  to  relax  muscles. 

Get  the  Complete  Niagara  Story— FREE! 

Now  you  can  get  the  full  story  of  these 
hospital  tests  and  their  remarkable  re- 
sults, by  sending  for  the  FREE  16-page 
illustrated  book,  "Research  Reports" 
which  contains  detailed  results  of  the 


hospital  tests  and  important  research 
findings.  Discover  for  yourself  how 
Niagara  Cyclo-Massage  has  been  proven 


MOVING  HEAT  PLUS  GENTLE, 
PENETRATING  MASSAGE 

NoUo  be  Confused  with  Ordinary  Vibrators! 

An  ordinary  vibrator  with  its 
relentless  pounding  strokes, 
can  feel  like  a  hammer  on 
I  your  sore  muscles  and  ach- 
ing joints! 


Niagara  Cyclo-Massage 

gently  massages  you  in 
three  separate  directions: 
now  up  and  down,  then  side- 
ways, then  in  a  circular  mo- 
tion . . .  bringing  controlled 
warmth  and  soothing  mas- 
sage to  sore  muscles  and 
aching  joints.  You  have  to 
feel  it  to  believe  it! 


Niagara's  welcome 
warmth  and  gentle  3- 
way  massage  ease  minor 
aches  of  arthritis,  rheu- 
matism, muscle  spasm 
and  everyday  tensions... 
in  minutes!  Niagara 
helps  you  feel  good 
again! 


safe  and  effective  in  test  after  test.  Dis- 
cover how  Niagara  can  help  you  feel 
good  again! 

Send  for  your  FREE  copy  of  "Re- 
search Reports"  now.  We'll  mail  it  to  you 
without  any  obligation.  Just  mail  the 
postage-paid  reply  card  today! 


Adamsvllle,  Pa.  16110 

BOOK 

No  Obligation 
Whatever! 


AL-6 


Niagara  Therapy  Corp.  Dept. 
Adamsvllle,  Pa.  16110 

Please  mail  me  your  FREE  16-page 
book  about  the  hospital-proven  meth- 
od of  relieving  my  minor  aches  and 
pains. 


Name 


[please  print) 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


£^    ©  1971  Niagara  Therapy  Corp. 


.Zip. 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


NOVEMBER  1973 


CONGRESS  CONSIDERING  NEW  PENSION 
BENEFITS  FOR  VETS  AND  DEPENDENTS: 

At  presstime,  the  Committees  on  Veterans 
Affairs  of  the  House  and  Senate  were 
working  on  veterans  pension  legislation, 
striving  to  reach  some  agreement  on 
increases  in  both  income  limitations  and 
the  amount  of  the  pensions  themselves.  .  . 
The  House  pension  bill  would  provide  the 
greater  increase  in  monthly  benefit  rates 
but  would  not  expand  income  limitations. 
.  .  The  Senate's  bill  boosts  pensions  by 
lesser  amounts  but  does  raise  income 
limits — which  would  restore  some  pensioners 
who  were  cut  off  the  rolls  last  January 
due  to  the  1973  Social  Security  benefits 
raise.  .  .  Briefly,  Legion  mandates  seek  a 
$400  increase  in  income  limits,  a  15% 
increase  in  monthly  pension  rates  and  a 
restructuring  of  the  whole  pension 
system  so  that  a  boost  in  one  pension 
doesn't  cause  the  partial  or  total  loss 
of  another  just  as  rightfully  earned.  .  . 
Hopefully,  Congress  would  be  able  to  iron 
out  differences  before  the  current  session 
ended. 

LEGION  SEEKS  MORE  EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS  FOR  VIETNAM  VETERANS: 

The  Legion  was  also  hopeful  that 
legislation  would  be  enacted  this  month 
which  would  improve  educational  and 
training  programs  for  Vietnam  Era  veterans. 
.  .  Legion  mandates  sought,  among  other 
things,  (1)  payment  of  tuition  directly  to 
the  educational  institution  of  up  to 
$1,000  per  school  year  plus  educational 
assistance  allowances   (2)  a  program  of 
VA  insured  and  direct  student  loans 
(3)   to  extend  time  limits  on  the  educa- 
tional programs  and  (4)  a  change  in 
eligibility  requirements  to  provide  Viet 
vets  with  the  same  basic  entitlements  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  as  WW2  and 
Korean  War  vets. 

INCREASES  IN  2ND  CLASS  MAIL  RATES 
COULD  CRIPPLE  LEGION  MAGAZINE: 

On  top  of  a  scheduled  20%  increase  in 
second  class  mail  rates  for  1973  (Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970)  which  went 
into  effect  Sept.  9,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  announced  that  same  month  that  it 
would  seek  an  additional  temporary 
increase  of  about  38%  to  take  effect 
Jan.  2,  1974.  .  .  Temporary  increases,  like 
taxes,  rarely  stay  temporary.  .  .  So, 
briefly,  here's  what  it  means  to  your 
Legion  Magazine.  .  .  If  confirmed  by  the 


Postal  Rate  Commission  which  oversees 
postal  rates,  the  added  burden  would  raise 
this  magazine's  postal  bill  to  about 
$500,000,  far  above  1974 's  already  pro- 
jected costs  of  $365-375,000.  .  .  It  would 
be  crippling  to  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine. .  .  Previously  charted  annual 
increases  in  second  class  postal  charges 
for  non-profit  publications  by  themselves 
will  boost  the  mailing  bill  to  ^  million 
by  1980.  .  .  Additional  temporary  increases 
which  are  interjected  at  the  will  of  the 
Postal  Service  can  only  destroy  this 
magazine  and  others  that  much  sooner.  .  . 
Several  bills  were  being  considered  by 
Congress  as  we  went  to  press.  .  .  Only 
S1395,  introduced  by  Sen.  Jennings 
Randolph  (W.  Va)  and  awaiting  hearings  as 
we  went  to  press,  seemed  to  offer  any 
legislative  hope  for  this  and  other  pub- 
lications. .  .  Even  so,  interim  increases 
allowed  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
could  also  drive  this  magazine  to  the  wall. 

THIRTY-TWO  STATES  ON  LIST  TO 
OBSERVE  VETERANS  DAY  NOV.  11: 

Washington  and  California  have  joined 
the  long  list  of  states  which  will  honor 
Veterans  Day  on  Nov.  11.  .  .  That  makes 
32.  .  .  In  Washington,  both  Houses  of  the 
State  Legislature  overrode  Gov.  Daniel  J. 
Evans'  veto  and  moved  to  observe  Veterans 
Day  on  Nov.  11  starting  this  year  and 
Memorial  Day  on  May  30  starting  in  1974. 
.  .  California's  Legislature  made  its 
Veterans  Day  law  effective  for  1974.  .  . 
The  Legion  has  repeatedly  asked  for 
Congressional  hearings  to  be  held  so  that 
it  could  present  its  mandates  on  the 
subject.  .  .  Here  are  the  32  states: 
Alaska,  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Calif.,  Conn.,  Fla. , 
Ga.,  Ida.,  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  La., 
Maine,  Mich.,  Miss.,  Mo.,  Neb.,  N.H., 
N.M.,  N.C.,  N.D.,  Okla.,  Ore.,  Pa.,  S.C., 
Tenn.,  Vt.,  Va. ,  Wash.,  W.  Va. ,  and  Wyo. 

CONNECTICUT  REOPENS  WW2  AND 
KOREAN  WAR  BONUS  ROLLS: 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  reopened 
its  bonus  rolls  to  WW2  and  Korean  War 
veterans  who  earned  but  never  collected 
those  payments.  .  .  Previous  application 
deadlines  caught  many  eligible  vets  by 
surprise.  .  .  Veterans  domiciled  in 
Connecticut  for  one  year  prior  to  service 
who  did  not  collect  bonuses  and  believe 
they  are  eligible  should  write:  Veterans 
Bonus  Division,  20  Trinity  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06115. 
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New  National  Cemetery  System 
Operates  Under  Control  of  VA 

New  system  has  103  cemeteries,  only  55  of  them 
with  available  grave  sites;  Arlington,  overseas  mili- 
tary cemeteries,  service  academy  cemeteries  and  others 
not   under  VA   control;   vets   burial   benefits  boosted. 


When  the  National  Cemeteries  Act 
of  1973  became  law  in  June,  the  basis 
for  creating  a  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem and  policy  was  finally  provided. 
Control  and  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  handled  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  with  oversight  by  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Hopefully,  the 
law  will  also  eventually  provide  a 
more  equitable  method  of  assuring  that 
all  veterans  who  wish  it  may  have 
honorable  burial  in  a  national  cemetery 
reasonably  near  their  homes. 

The  American  Legion  for  more  than 
25  years  has  sought  the  creation  of  a 
national  cemetery  system  and  policy 
under  a  single  agency.  The  new  legisla- 
tion satisfies  almost  all  of  its  current 
mandates  on  the  subject. 

On  Sept.  1,  82  national  cemeteries 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Army  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  VA  along 
with  about  1,000  civilian  employees 
necessary  to  that  operation.  On  the 
same  date,  21  VA  cemeteries  were  also 
added  to  the  national  system.  Prior  to 
Sept.  1,  those  cemeteries  (usually  on 
or  near  VA  facilities)  were  limited  to 
the  burial  of  veterans  who  died  while 
receiving  hospital  or  domiciliary  care 
in  VA  facilities. 

Thus  there  are  now  103  cemeteries 
in  the  new  national  cemetery  system 
handled  by  the  VA.  However,  only  55 
of  them  located  in  28  states  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  any  grave  sites  available. 
Here  is  the  latest  breakdown  from  the 
VA:  Of  the  55,  41  of  the  cemeteries 
formerly  operated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  have  215,000  developed 
grave  sites  available  and  14  of  the  21 
VA  cemeteries  have  30,000  available 
grave  sites  for  a  total  of  245,000  at 
the  present  time.  The  figures  change 
constantly  as  deaths  occur  and  grave 
sites  are  developed.  (See  box  p.  34  for  a 
list  of  the  55  cemeteries  which  presently 
have  available  grave  sites.) 

Excluded  from  the  new  system  are 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  cemeter- 
ies at  the  three  military  service  acade- 


mies, the  U.S.  Soldiers  and  Airmen's 
Home  Cemetery  at  Washington,  D.C., 
the  U.S.  Naval  Home  Cemetery  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  U.S.  military 
cemeteries  in  foreign  countries  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

The  figure  of  245,000  available  grave 
sites  looks  rather  pitiful  when  con- 
trasted with  the  total  of  29,100,000 
living  veterans  now  in  the  population 
who  might  someday  want  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  right  to  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery.  That's  less  than  one 
grave  site  for  every  100  vets. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  days  when  ex- 
pansion will  be  contemplated,  the  new 
law  also  directs  the  VA  Administrator 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
report  to  Congress  what  criteria  should 
be  applied  to  our  national  cemetery 
system  and  what  national  burial  policy 
should  be  for  the  future.  Among  other 
things  he  must  also  report  to  Congress 


on  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
including  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
in  the  new  system,  the  appropriateness 
of  present  eligibility  criteria  for  burial 
at  Arlington,  and  the  advisability  of 
establishing  another  national  cemetery 
in  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  new  law  also  increased  burial 
benefits  for  veterans.  A  $150  plot 
allowance  is  authorized  for  veterans 
buried  in  private  cemeteries  after  Aug. 
1,  1973,  which  is  in  addition  to  the 
$250  burial  allowance  already  author- 
ized. The  payment  of  up  to  $800  in 
funeral  allowances  is  now  available  on 
behalf  of  veterans  who  die  of  service- 
connected  causes.  Headstones  or 
markers  which  have  been  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  are  now 
being  supplied  by  the  VA. 

Here  is  the  criteria  for  burial  in  a 
National  Cemetery: 

(1)  Any  veteran  (which  means  any 
veteran  who  has  a  discharge  from 
military  service  other  than  dishonor- 
able; also,  a  person  who  died  in  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service). 

(2)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  armed  forces,  and  any 
member  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  the  Air  National  Guard,  whose 
death  occurs  under  honorable  condi- 
tions while  he  is  hospitalized  or  under- 
going treatment,  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.S.,  for  injury  or  disease  contracted  or 
incurred   under   honorable  conditions 


The  Nat'l  Cemeteries  Act  could  create  beautiful  cemeteries  like  this. 
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Available  Grave  Sites  in  Our  National  Cemetery  System 

There  are  245,000  available  developed  grave  sites  in  55  cemeteries  in 
the  following  28  states  and  Puerto  Rico 

Alaska — Sitka;  Arizona— Prescott;  Arkansas — Fayetteville,  Ft.  Smith, 
Little  Rock;  California — Los  Angeles;  Colorado — Ft.  Logan,  Ft.  Lyon; 
Florida — Barrancas;  Hawaii — Honolulu;  Illinois — Camp  Butler,  Danville, 
Mound  City,  Quincy,  Rock  Island;  Indiana — Marion;  Iowa — Keokuk;  Kan- 
sas— Ft.  Leavenworth,  Ft.  Scott,  Wadsworth;  Kentucky — Lebanon,  Mill 
Springs;  Louisiana — Alexandria,  Port  Hudson;  Minnesota — Ft.  Snelling; 
Mississippi — Biloxi,  Corinth,  Natchez;  Missouri — Jefferson  Barracks, 
Springfield;  Nebraska — Ft.  McPherson;  New  Mexico — Santa  Fe;  New 
York — Bath,  Long  Island;  North  Carolina — New  Bern,  Raleigh,  Salisbury, 
Wilmington;  Ohio — Dayton;  Oklahoma — Ft.  Gibson;  Oregon — Roseburg, 
White  City,  Willamette;  South  Carolina — Beaufort,  Florence;  South  Da- 
kota— Black  Hills;  Tennessee — Chattanooga,  Memphis,  Mountain  Home, 
Nashville;  Texas — Ft.  Bliss,  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Houston;  Wisconsin — Wood; 
and  Puerto  Rico — San  Juan. 


while  he  is  performing  active  duty  for 
training,  inactive  duty  training,  or 
undergoing  that  hospitalization  or 
treatment  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  or  the  Army, 
Navy  or  Air  Force  whose  death  occurs 
under  honorable  conditions  while  at- 
tending an  authorized  training  camp  or 
authorized  practice  cruise,  traveling  to 
or  from  that  duty,  or  hospitalized  be- 
cause of  that  duty  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.S. 

(4)  Any  citizen  of  the  U.S.  who, 
during  the  war  in  which  the  U.S.  is  or 
has  been  engaged,  served  in  the  armed 
forces  of  any  government  allied  with 
the  U.S.  during  that  war,  and  whose 
last  such  service  terminated  honorably. 

(5)  The  wife,  husband,  surviving 
spouse,  minor  child,  and,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  VA  Administrator,  un- 
married adult  child  of  any  of  the 
persons  listed  in  ( 1 )  through  (4). 

(6)  Such  other  persons  or  classes 
of  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
VA  Administrator. 

Some  additional  features  of  the  new 
law:  It  provides  for  the  interment  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  an  un- 
known dead  American  serviceman  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  War  upon  con- 
clusion of  U.S.  participation  in  hos- 
tilities in  Southeast  Asia;  it  authorizes 
flying  the  U.S.  Flag  over  National 
Cemetery  sites  24  hours  each  day  and 
provides  that  individuals  convicted  of 
subversive  crimes  be  barred  from  burial 
in  a  national  cemetery. 

For  more  complete  details  on  burial 
policy  please  contact  your  local  VA 
office  or  local  Legion  Service  Officer. 

Unclaimed  Savings  Bonds 

In  a  recent  report  to  Congress  the 
General  Accounting  Office  noted  the 
existence  of  some  unclaimed  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds  being  held  in  safekeeping 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Most  of  the  bondholders  are  mem- 


bers of  the  general  public.  However, 
Treasury  reports  that  some  280,000  un- 
claimed U.S.  Savings  Bonds  owned  by 
138,000  ex-servicemen  or  their  heirs 
having  a  face  value  of  about  $7  million 
and  a  current  redemption  value  of  about 
$14  million  are  now  reposing  with  Treas- 
ury or  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago. 

The  bonds  were  purchased  by  serv- 
icemen during  the  last  30  or  so  years 
via  payroll  allotment  procedures  and 
placed  in  the  safekeeping  program 
through  the  military  services.  No  pro- 
cedures existed  then  or  now  for  return- 
ing the  bonds  automatically  upon 
maturity  or  for  notifying  any  heirs  of 
their  existence.  The  policy  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  provides  for  return  of 
the  bonds  only  by  request  of  the 
owners  or  heirs.  However,  the  bond 
purchaser  was  sent  safekeeping  receipts 
which  told  him  that  his  deposit  was 
recorded.  Some  of  these  receipts  were 
not  delivered  for  various  reasons,  death 
of  the  servicemen,  movement  of  troops, 
incorrect  or  incomplete  addresses,  etc. 

Though  it  is  sure  many  of  the  bond 
owners  wish  the  bonds  to  remain  and 
mature  exactly  where  they  are,  it  is 
just  as  sure  that  many  of  these  bonds 
are  lying  unclaimed  because  they  are 
forgotten  or  the  purchaser  died  and 
never  told  his  heirs  about  them. 

The  GAO  report  suggested  that  a 
good  percentage  of  the  listed  bond 
owners  could  be  located  by  utilizing 
other  government  agencies  such  as  the 
VA,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  In 
fact,  a  test  list  was  run  through  the 
VA's  computers  and  the  results  were 
good  enough  to  warrant  setting  up  a 
V A/ Treasury  Department  search  pro- 
gram to  locate  and  verify  bond  owners 
through  service  serial  numbers.  Treasury 
reports  this  is  just  one  of  the  search  pro- 
cedures being  used  in  their  safekeeping 
operation. 

At  its  recent  55th  National  Conven- 


tion, The  American  Legion  adopted 
Resolution  437  which  called  upon  the 
Treasury  Department  to  amend  its 
rules  so  that  service  organizations  and 
selected  media  may  assist  in  publicizing 
the  situation  in  hopes  of  establishing 
ownership  and  delivery  of  bonds  to 
those  persons  who  may  have  forgotten 
them  or  be  unaware  of  their  existence. 

A  Treasury  Department  spokesman 
said  that  if  a  veteran  bought  bonds 
which  were  placed  in  safekeeping  and 
the  safekeeping  receipts  are  unavailable, 
he  should  contact:  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt,  Safekeeping,  536  South  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  111.,  60605. 

If  the  veteran  or  heirs  has  the  safe- 
keeping receipts,  contact  should  be 
established  with  the  office  which  issued 
the  receipts  for  whatever  reason. 

To  properly  locate  and  verify  bond 
owners  is  a  laborious  process  and  will 
take  a  long  time.  If  a  veteran  (or  his 
heirs)  sincerely  believes  he  owns  bonds 
which  he  does  not  physically  possess,  he 
should  contact  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Any  other  inquiries,  however,  will 
only  clog  up  communication  channels 
and  delay  eventual  delivery  of  bonds  to 
actual  owners. 

Cashing  in  these  bonds  is  another 
matter.  Because  of  the  bond  owner's 
financial  position  at  the  time  of  re- 
demption, the  tax  bite  could  be  con- 
siderable. Veterans  finding  themselves 
in  this  situation  should  proceed  care- 
fully upon  receipt  of  good  advice. 

That  Records  Center  Fire 

Though  reports  are  far  from  com- 
plete at  presstime,  it  appears  that  the 
huge  fire  which  took  place  at  the 
Military  Personnel  Records  Center 
near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  July  12  was 
not  as  damaging  as  at  first  feared. 
Involved  were  the  records  of  perhaps 
20  million  former  servicemen  and 
women.  This  center  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  VA  Records  Center 
which  is  also  located  near  St.  Louis 
but  is  10  miles  away  from  this  build- 
ing. VA  records  were  not  involved. 

However,  the  VA  has  been  receiv- 
ing inquiries  and  suggests  that  com- 
munications which  might  ordinarily  go 
to  their  records  center  or  the  Military 
Personnel  Records  Center  for  informa- 
tion on  claims  and  other  evidence  of 
military  service  be  directed  instead  to 
county  courthouses,  state  unemploy- 
ment offices.  Selective  Service  Boards, 
Adjutant  General's  offices  of  the  vari- 
ous states,  service  organizations  (Le- 
gion, VFW,  etc.),  state  historical  com- 
missions. Veterans  Bonus  Commissions 
(where  they  exist),  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  other  federal,  state 
or  local  agencies. 

In  a  footnote  to  this  story  a  space 
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technology  corporation  in  mid-Septem- 
ber was  reporting  success  in  salvaging 
some  of  the  records  with  a  process 
which  involved  freeze-drying  them  and 
utilizing  a  space  chamber  previously 
used  to  simulate  temperatures  and 
pressures  encountered  in  the  Mercury 
and  Gemini  manned-space  missions. 

Soviet  War  Vets  Visit  U.S. 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  19,  five  Soviet 
citizens,  representing  the  Soviet  War 
Veterans  Committee  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
landed  on  American  soil  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport,  N.Y.,  to  begin  a 
10-day  tour  of  U.S.  cities  during  which 
they  would  inspect  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration facilities,  visit  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  government  agencies,  lay  a 


Viktor  Avdoshin,  a  prosthetics  expert 
himself,  tests  strength  of  myo-electric- 
aily  controlled  artificial  hand  being 
operated  by  VA  research  technician. 

wreath  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns 
at  Arlington  and  just  generally  sightsee. 

The  visit  was  similar  to  that  made  by 
Past  National  Commander  Joe  L.  Mat- 
thews (Tex.)  in  December  1972  when 
he  led  an  American  Legion  group  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Poland  to  visit  veterans 
organizations  in  those  nations.  While 
there  Cmdr  Matthews  extended  an  invi- 
tation in  return  to  those  groups  to  visit 
the  U.S.  in  the  interest  of  improved  rela- 
tions between  the  nations  and  interna- 
tional friendship  among  veterans. 

Leader  of  the  five-man  delegation 
was  Dr.  Nikolai  A.  Lomov,  member  of 
the  Presidium*  of  the  Soviet  War  Vet- 
erans Committee,  a  professor  and  retired 
colonel  general.  Other  members  of  the 
group:  Mr.  Viktor  V.  Avdoshin,  mem- 
ber of  the  Soviet  War  Veterans  Com- 
mittee and  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
the  Prosthetics  Industry,  Ministry  of 
Social  Security  of  the  Russian  Federa- 


*The  Presidium  of  the  Soviet  War  Veterans 
Committee  is  composed  of  12  members.  Its 
Chairman  is  Army  General  Pavel  Batov,  its 
Vice  Chairman  is  Colonel  General  Fyodor 
Kuznetsov  and  its  Executive  Secretary  is 
Alexei  Maresyev,  a  WW2  national  Soviet 
hero  and  the  operating  head  of  the  SWVC. 


Soviet  delegation  pauses  for  photo  with  Legion,  VA  and  N.  Y.  City  representatives  at 
VA's  Prosthetics  Center.  From  left:  Viktor  Cherokov,  Soviet  War  Veterans  Committee 
(SWVC);  James  F.  O'Neil,  Legion  Magazine  Publisher;  Mikhail  Kovalev,  SWVC;  Viktor 
Avdoshin,  SWVC;  Anthony  Staros,  Director,  VA  Prosthetics  Center;  Adolf  Feidorov,  in- 
terpreter for  the  SWVC;  Dr.  Nikolai  Lomov,  Chmn,  SWVC  delegation;  John  Kane,  Legion 
Foreign  Relations  Div.,  Robert  DeSanctis,  N.Y.  City  Coordinator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 


tion;  Mr.  Mikhail  I.  Kovalev,  a  historian 
and  former  WW2  guerrilla  commander 
against  German  forces;  Mr.  Viktor 
Cherokov,  member  of  the  Soviet  War 
Veterans  Committee,  Vice  Admiral  of 
the  Reserve  and  Mr.  Adolf  Feidorov, 
staff  member  of  the  Soviet  War  Veterans 
Committee  and  interpreter  for  the  dele- 
gation. 

The  Soviet  group  was  met  at  Kennedy 
Airport  by  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  James  F. 
O'Neil,  Publisher  of  this  magazine,  and 
John  M.  Kane,  Ass't  Director  of  the  Le- 
gion's National  Security-Foreign  Rela- 
tions Division.  Both  men  had  accom- 
panied Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Matthews  on  the 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  December. 

The  very  morning  after  their  arrival. 


the  Soviet  group,  escorted  by  Mr.  O'Neil 
and  Mr.  Kane,  was  off  and  running. 
Their  first  visit  was  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Prosthetics  Center  in  N.Y. 
City.  Here  they  saw  demonstrations  of 
the  latest  myo-electrically  controlled 
arms  and  breath-operated  wheelchairs 
and  bed/ living  environments  which  have 
been  developed  for  almost  totally  dis- 
abled veterans.  Mr.  Avdoshin  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  these  develop- 
ments as  this  field  is  his  specialty. 

The  group  was  joined  at  the  Pros- 
thetics Center  by  Mr.  Robert  DeSanctis, 
Coordinator  of  Veterans  Affairs  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  who  represented 
Mayor  John  Lindsay.  At  a  luncheon 
later  that  day,  Mr.  DeSanctis  presented 


ALMS  PHOTO 


Soviet  War  Veterans  Committee  delegation  places  wreath  at  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns 
as  bugler  blows  taps.  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Joe  L.  Matthews  is  saluting  from  rear  row. 
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the  Soviet  group  with  key  rings  bearing 
the  Seal  of  the  City  of  New  York  as 
mementos  of  their  visit. 

Following  sightseeing  the  balance  of 
that  day  in  New  York,  the  Soviet  group 
left  for  Washington  the  next  morning. 
Here  they  spent  three  and  a  half  days. 
They  placed  a  wreath  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns,  visited  Legion  Washing- 
ton offices,  paid  a  courtesy  call  on  VA 
Administrator  Donald  E.  Johnson  and 
renewed  old  acquaintances  with  Past 
Nat"]  Cmdr  Joe  L.  Matthews  who  flew 
in  especially  for  the  occasion.  The  Soviet 
delegation  toured  the  Capitol  where  they 
met  with  Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Al- 
bert, Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Sen.  Robert  T.  Stafford  (Vt.), 
a  member  of  that  Committee.  The  So- 
viets also  visited  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, other  government  offices 
and  their  own  Soviet  Embassy  before 
concluding  with  sightseeing. 

After  Washington  the  group  moved 
on  to  Indianapolis  where  they  toured 
Legion  National  Headquarters  and 
placed  a  wreath  at  the  Cenotaph.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Cincinnati  where 
they  visited  the  National  Headquarters 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
whose  National  Commander,  Jack  O. 
Hicks,  visited  the  Soviet  War  Veterans 
Committee  in  Moscow  in  May  of  this 
year. 

From  there  the  group  moved  to  Chi- 
cago and  Detroit  where  they  toured  the 
General  Motors"  Oldsmobile  plant,  VA 
hospitals,  prosthetics  appliance  manu- 
facturers and  Legion  installations  prior 
to  returning  to  New  York  for  the  flight 
back  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

War  Museum  Seeks 

Donations  of  Artifacts 

The  War  Memorial  Museum  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  Newport  News,  has  on  display 
artifacts  and  relics  from  all  American 
wars  from  the  Revolution  to  Vietnam 
and  a  collection  of  foreign  military  rel- 
ics donated  by  governments  and  indi- 
viduals from  all  over  the  world. 


Located  on  US  Route  60,  overlook- 
ing the  historic  James  River,  the  Mu- 
seum was  founded  in  1923  by  Legion 
Post  25.  It  attracts  about  100,000  vis- 
itors each  year.  Exhibits  range  in  size 
from  a  WWl  tank  to  a  pair  of  small, 
handmade  sandals  from  Vietnam.  There 
is  a  Gatling  Gun  from  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  a  piece  of  the  silver 
service  used  in  the  Reich  Chancery  in 
Berlin  along  with  one  of  Hitler's  per- 
sonal Christmas  cards  with  his  signa- 
ture. A  grim  exhibit  is  a  section  of  the 
concrete  fence  with  electric  wire  and 
lights  that  surrounded  the  concentration 
camp  in  Dachau. 

In  a  program  of  reorganization  and 
redevelopment,  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  Museum's  potential  to  educate 
the  youth  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
adults,  in  the  military  heritage  which 
founded  and  maintained  the  freedom  of 
this  nation.  A  campaign  is  now  under 
way  to  secure  souvenirs  and  artifacts 
from  any  United  States  military  period. 
Desired  are  uniforms,  insignia,  medals, 
swords,  daggers,  posters,  books,  photo- 
graphs, cameras,  pistols,  rifles,  and  flags 
from  any  period  in  American  military 
history.  There's  a  special  interest  also  in 
foreign  military  items,  especially  from 
WW2. 

Anyone  desiring  to  contribute  relics 
should  write  to  W.C.  Turpin,  Curator, 
War  Memorial  Museum  of  Virginia, 
9285  Warwick  Blvd.,  Newport  News, 
VA  23607.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  shipment  or  pickup. 

Post  1,  China,  Lives  On 

The  year  1974  will  be  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  Post  1,  China,  Operating  in 
Exile  since  1948.  Known  as  the  Generals 
Ward  and  Chennault  Soldiers  of  For- 
tune Post  (Dep't  of  Hawaii  for  admin- 
istrative purposes),  it  was,  writes  Post 
Cmdr  C.A.S.  Helseth,  "originally  char- 
tered in  1920.  It  kept  going  under  nor- 
mal (to  us)  conditions  until  the  Japanese 
Occupation  of  China  in  1938.  Then  it 
went  into  virtual  clandestine  operations. 
One  member  interned  during  WW2  in 


Shanghai  kept  the  membership  alive. 
In  1946  the  members  started  reorganiz- 
ing and  in  1947  the  post  was  formally 
reactivated,  only  to  be  again  forced  to 
leave  its  quarters  on  Nov.  22,  1948  and 
go  into  Exile. 

"For  1973  we  had  445  dues-paying 
members.  For  1972  we  had  176.  You 
can  see  from  the  letterhead  that  we  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  It  has  been 
no  small  effort." 

RC  Legion  Hosts  Virginians 

Branch  244,  Royal  Canadian  Legion, 
Perth,  Ontario,  played  host  to  124 
visiting  10th  District  Virginia  Legion- 
naires and  wives  for  four  days,  recently. 
The  home-and-home  visits,  reports  Can- 
Am  Committee  Chmn  Bob  Watson,  of 
Post  176,  Springfield,  Va.,  were  initiated 
in  1972  when  the  Virginians  traveled 
to  Canada  over  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend.  The  Canadians  made  their 
first  visit  to  Virginia  last  year  over  Labor 
Day. 

The  Americans'  most  recent  trip  in- 
cluded a  Friendship  Ball;  a  guided  tour 
of  Ottawa  which  included  the  Parlia- 
ment Building,  the  100-year  anniversary 
display  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  and  a  luncheon  at  the  Royal 
Canadian  Legion  Hq;  a  barbecue;  and 
a  Softball  game  for  the  Can-Am  Friend- 
ship Trophy.  All  three  games  played  to 
date  have  been  won  by  the  Americans. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  Dep't  of  Georgia  Legion  and  Aux- 
iliary raised  over  $6,200  toward  the 
purchase  of  toys  for  children  enrolled 
in  the  Academy  for  the  Blind's  School 
for  the  multi-handicapped  in  Macon 
and  for  hearing  aids  for  children  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Cave  Springs. 
Along  with  the  money  was  an  estimated 
$2,000  in  donated  goods.  Last  year  the 
Legion  gave  $4,000  to  the  children's 
wing  at  Central  State  Hospital  in  Mil- 
ledgeville  for  training  and  recreation 
equipment.  Closely  allied  with  this  work 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Carter,  of 
Macon.  He,  as  chairman  of  the  Dep't 
Children  and  Youth  Committee,  and 
she,  as  a  Committee  member,  in  a  year 
traveled  over  6,000  miles  visiting  posts 
throughout  the  state.  She  has  succeeded 
her  husband  as  Committee  chairman. 
At  the  Dep't  convention  Carter  was 
given  an  Award  of  Merit  and  his  wife 
was  presented  the  Ellen  Maddox  Dis- 
trict President's  Trophy. 

■ 

The  Monmouth  County  (N.J.)  Legion 
commended  the  press  for  its  support  of 
Legion  activities  in  the  county,  award- 
ing certificates  of  appreciation  to  The 
Daily  Register,  of  Red  Bank;  The  As- 
bury  Park  Press;  The  Shore  Record  and 


New  Jersey  county  commends  the  press. 

The  Bayshore  Record,  of  Long  Branch; 
and  two  weeklies:  The  Freehold  Tran- 
script and  The  Coast  Advertiser,  Bel- 
mar;  and  others.  In  the  photo,  Albert 
Robotti,  the  then  Dep't  Cmdr,  presents 
the  certificate  to  Bob  Bramley,  Middle- 
town  News  Bureau  manager  for  The 
Daily  Register. 


For  a  coincidence,  try  this:  Two  Ala- 
bama brothers  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  same  POW  camp  in  WW2 
have  served  as  Alabama  American  Le- 
gion Commanders.  Max  A.  Wilder  was 
elected  Dep't  Cmdr  during  the  1973 
Dep't  Convention  in  July.  His  brother, 
Robert  H.  (a  State  Senator  and  member 
of  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
Commission),  was  Dep't  Cmdr  in  1958- 
59.  They  both  live  in  Dadesville,  where 
Max  is  the  Postmaster.  In  the  POW 
camp,  neither  was  aware  of  the  other's 
presence. 


Camden,  Me.,  Post  30  presented  a  wheel- 
chair to  the  Camden  Trainable  Class.  Le- 
gionnaires I.  to  rt.  are  Service  Officer 
R.  Blackington,  Post  Cmdr  R.  Barron,  and 
Chapl.  W.  Merchant.  Post  also  recently 
gave  town  a  fully  equipped  ambulance. 


POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Over  2,000  spectators  viewed  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Itawamba  County  War 
Memorial  in  Fulton,  Miss.,  a  project 
initiated  by  Post  51.  Post  Cmdr  Victor 
Broom  assisted  in  the  unveiling.  Con- 
gressman Jamie  Whitten  delivered  the 
memorial  address.  Other  speakers  were 
Mississippi  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ver- 
non Broom,  Herman  Camp,  and  Dep't 
Chaplain  Ivor  Clark.  Attending  the 
presentation  were  Dep't  Cmdr  James 
Dean  and  Nat'I  Executive  Committee- 
man Ralph  Godwin. 


The  Veterans  War  Memorial  Arena  in 
Broome  County,  N.Y.,  received  a  gift 
of  $5,000  from  Post  80,  Binghamton. 

The  money  will  be  used  toward  the  cost 
of  finishing  rooms  in  the  Memory  Gal- 
lery. The  rooms  will  be  used  for  meet- 
ings and  show  cases  for  the  display  of 
pictures  and  war  antiques  up  to  the 
present.  The  recently  completed  Arena, 
which  resulted  from  a  post-WWl  fund 
drive  led  by  Post  80,  housed  the  1973 
N.Y.  Dep't  Convention. 


The  Second  District,  Dep't  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, honored  Chief  Inspector  William 
Devlin,  of  the  Police  Park  Bureau,  for 
his  community  service  and  leadership. 


A  citation  for  Meritorious  Service  and 
a  Bicentennial  Plaque  were  presented 
to  the  officer,  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Police  Post  937,  by  Lewis  MacClain, 
District  Cmdr.  Devlin,  who  commands 
the  Fairmount  Park  Division,  has  28 
years  on  the  force. 


Post  527,  Hamburg,  N.Y.,  raised  $13,- 
100  for  the  benefit  of  two  bomb  blast 
victims,  one  of  them  being  Police  Sgt. 
Longin  Kloc. 


To  remember  the  Missing  in  Action 

An  American  Legion  Memorial  Park  has 
been  established  in  Newport,  Neb.,  by 

Vic  Thompson,  a  retired  rancher.  Any 
Legion  post  can  be  represented  by  a  tree 
and  a  plaque  for  a  cost  of  less  than  $5. 


KNOW  YOUR  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
TWICE  A  DAY!  ANYWHERE! 


IHSTANT  PRESSURE 
CHECK  ANYWHERE, 
ANY  TIME  OF 
DAY  OR  NIGHT 

SAVES  ON 
MEDICAL  BILLS 

SAVES  TIME, 
WORRY,  TENSION 


EASY  TO  USE 


PROFESSIONAL  BLOOD  PRESSURE  IVS^CHINE 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  OVER! 


Compact  unit  in  zippered  case  travels  where  you 
do!  No  more  waiting  for  appointments,  wasted 
tiours  in  doctor's  office  ...  No  more  exorbitant 
medical  bills  to  keep  tabs  on  unruly  blood  pres- 
sure! Now,  take  your  own  pressure  night  or  day, 
at  home  or  away,  accurately,  scientifically.  Preci- 
sion made  Aneroid  type  sphygmomanometer  with 
easy-ready  gauge  is  simple  to  use.  Just  wrap 
Velcro  no-slip  sleeve  around  arm  and  squeeze- 
bulb.  Lets  you  check  "warning  sign"  fluctuations 
on  the  spot.  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  COST  OF  JUST 
TWO  DOCTOR  VISITS!  Comes  with  compact  zip- 
pered case.  One-year  warranty. 
Blood  Pressure  Machine  (Z73254)  .  . .  Only  $15.95 
If  you  don't  have  one,  Professional  Stethoscope 
(Z47258)  available  for  only  $4.95. 

HANOVER  HOUSE 

Hanover  Building,  Hanover,  Pa.  17331 


 MAIL  HANDY  COUPON  

HANOVER  HOUSE.  Dept.  Z-546 
Hanover  BIdg,,  Hanover,  Penna.  17331 

Kindly  rush  Blood  Pressure  Machines  (Z73254)  for  only 

$15.95  plus  85<  to  cover  postage  and  handling  on  full  money 

back  guarantee  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied. 

□  Please  send  Stethoscope(s)  {Z47258)  for  just  $4.95 

plus  50<  to  cover  p.p.  &  handling  on  same  full  money  back 

guarantee. 

n  SAVE!  Order  complete  kit  (Blood  Pressure  Machine  and 
Stethoscope)  for  just  $19.95  plus  $1.00  p.p.  &  handling. 
You  save  $1.30.(773353) 

Penna  &  Md  residents  add  sales  tax.  Enclosed  iS  $  

CHARGE  IT!    □  DINERS  CLUB  Q  MASTER  CHARGE 

□  BANKAMERICARD       □  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

My  Card  Expires  

Acct,  #  


Master  Charge  Interbank  ff_ 
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Arrangements  will  be  made  by  Post  227, 
Newport,  Neb.,  68759.  In  the  photo  are 
(I.  to  rt.)  A.  Jaiiernig,  Holt  Co.  Cmdr; 
R.  Brayton,  District  Cmdr;  Vic  Thomp- 
son; R.  Gavit,  State  Forester;  and  E. 
Christensen.  The  tree  commemorates 
war  veterans  missing  in  action. 

■ 

Rheim-Main,  Germany,  Post  5,  repre- 
senting the  Dep't  of  France,  awarded 
Legion  Tee  shirts  to  contestants  in  the 
South  German  district  junior  diving 
championships.  Post  Cmdr  Henry 
Stacewicz  also  gave  medals  and  certifi- 
cates to  the  top  three  competitors  in 
both  boy  and  girl  groups. 

■ 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  Post  34  donated 
about  $800  in  kitchen  utensils  to  the 
Phat  Giao  Orphanage,  which  houses 
about  500  youngsters.  The  director, 
Thich  Nhat  Thien,  and  a  few  of  the 
lads  were  guests  for  refreshments  at  the 
post  home. 

■ 

Post  46,  NAF  Atsugi,  Japan,  a  naval 
station,  sponsors  many  community  proj- 
ects, one  of  which  involved  presenta- 
tion of  a  pair  of  stereo  speakers  to  the 
Atsugi  Teen  Club  at  a  cost  of  $190.  In 


OFFICIAL    U  S     NAVY  PHOTO 


Post  46,  Japan,  aids  base  Teen  Club. 


the  photo,  at  left,  are  Post  Cmdr  Nelson 
Merrill  and  Post  Adjutant  David 
Polcyn.  Others  are  club  members  and 
their  adult  advisors. 

■ 

A  Legionnaire  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Korenchuk,  of  Chicago,  have  a  3-and-O 
record  with  their  offspring  in  winning 
The  American  Legion  Award  given  by 
a  post  to  the  Outstanding  Boy  (Girl)  in 
a  grammar  school  graduating  class.  "Our 
eldest  won  it  15  years  ago,"  writes  Mrs. 
Korenchuk,  "from  Post  231.  Ten  years 
later  our  daughter  won  it  from  Post 
1112,  and  this  year,  another  10  years 
later,  our  son  won  it  from  Post  1112." 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Herbert  Surber  Post  225,  Floral  City, 
Fla.;  Frank  R.  Maki  Post  316,  Rud- 
yard,  Michigan;  William  E.  Woods  Post 
625,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  Nathan 
Crazy  Bull  Post  54,  Poplar,  Mont.; 
Howell  Post  498,  Howell  Township, 
N.J.;  North  Lawrence  Post  1879,  North 
Lawrence,  N.Y.  and  Camilla  Post  629, 
Coldspring,  Tex. 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

James  V.  Day,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
missioner and  member  of  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Legislative  Commission,  elected 
chairman  of  the  1 8-member  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Maine  Maritime  Acade- 
my. The  Board  serves  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
faculty  of  the  Academy. 


JAYNE'S    STUDIO.  TOLEDO 


Legionnaire/champion  coach  rewarded 


Legionnaire  Chester  Zorecki,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  honored  at  Camp  Perry,  where 
Maj.  Gen.  Stewart,  Adjutant  General 
of  Ohio,  presented  him  with  the  Elihu 
Root  medal,  which  signifies  membership 
on  the  honorary  Nat'l  Civilian  High 
Power  Rifle  team.  Zorecki  coached  the 
Ohio  Civilian  team  to  nat'l  '72  title. 


Legionnaire  Leonard  Zatz,  of  Haver- 
town,  Pa.,  chosen  as  DE  Teacher  of  the 
Year  for  the  School  District  of  Phila- 
delphia. (DE  stands  for  management 
training  combined  with  work  experience 
for  high  school  students  in  the  11th 
and  12th  grades.) 

■ 

Dennis  Tucker,  member  of  Post  51, 
Lebanon,  Ore.,  who  revived  a  neighbor, 
John  Freaner,  whose  heart  had  stopped 
beating  and  whose  pulse  had  disappeared 


Dennis  Tucker 


after  being  stung  on  the  top  of  his  head 
by  a  bee.  Tucker,  with  eight  years  of 
Marine  training,  massaged  the  victim's 
heart  by  applying  several  strong  strokes 
of  pressure  on  his  chest.  Freaner  sud- 
denly started  breathing  again  and  opened 
his  eyes. 

■ 

Legionnaire  Lee  Turnmire,  of  Santa 
Maria,  Calif.,  cited  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Club  at  Allan  Hancock 
College  for  his  continued  interest  and 
assistance  in  support  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Club.  He  was  given  the  Club's  first 
honorary  lifetime  membership,  the  offi- 
cial Club  jacket,  and  a  Certificate  of 
Appreciation.  Turnmire  presented  a 
scholarship  award  to  a  student  on  be- 
half of  the  local  post. 


DEATHS 


Loren  L.  Kuske,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of 
Oregon  (1969-70). 

■ 

Santos  Vazquez,  53,  Dep't  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  Dep't  of  Puerto  Rico,  for  the 
past  20  years,  in  an  auto  accident. 

■ 

Maxwell  A.  Kriendler,  identified  with 
his  brothers  and  cousin,  Charles  A. 
Berns,  in  the  famous  "21  Club"  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  a  consultant  and 
formerly  president  of  "21  Brands,"  a 
liquor  distributor.  He  was  active  in  the 
Legion  and  had  served  four  times  as 
commander  of  Air  Force  Post  501.  Mr. 
Kriendler  was  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
in  WW2,  serving  in  the  European  theater 
and  retiring  from  the  Reserve  in  Febru- 
ary 1968.  He  was  active  in  civic  and 
charitable  organizations  and  was  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Iron 
Gate  Squadron  of  the  Air  Force  Assoc. 

■ 

Lawrence  J.  Centola,  Algiers,  La.,  Di- 
rector of  the  VA  Regional  Office  in  New 
Orleans,  and  Past  Dep't  Adjutant  (1955- 
61). 

■ 

Dr.  Andrew  Henry  Wittmann,  80,  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  retired  dental  sur- 
geon; he  was  vice  chairman  of  the  then 
Nat'l   Child   Welfare   Commission  in 

1948-  49  and  1950-51,  and  chairman  in 

1949-  50  and  1951-52. 

■ 

James  B.  Ackley,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  an 
American  Legion  founder  who  attended 
the  St.  Louis  Caucus;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Distinguished 
Guests  Committee. 

■ 

Albert  B.  Stapp,  of  Crescent  City,  Fla., 
a  member  of  the  Alabama  American 
Legion,  who  was  Dep't  Cmdr  in  1945- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER  TRAVEL  TOGETHER 
BRING  YOUR  GROUP  BY  TRAIN. 


We  handle  all  kinds  of  pleasure-bound  group  travel. 
Sport  groups.  School  groups.  Fraternal  groups. 
Church  groups.  Whether  you  travel  for  a  day,  a 
weekend  or  a  whole  vacation. 

Even  on  short  trips,  an  Amtrak  train  is  a  lot  more 
comfortable  than  a  bus.  We  give  you  a  reclining 
coach  seat  with  a  big  picture  window.  A  chance  to 
leave  that  seat  and  mingle  when  you  like.  Meals  or 
snacks  served  aboard.  Bar  service  and  lounge  on 
most  trains. 

Amtrak's  vacation  tours,  from  three  days  to  three 
weeks,  reach  hundreds  of  points  of  interest.  They 
cover  America's  most  spectacular  scenery.  Up  and 
down  both  coasts.  Or  all  the  way  across  country. 

From  September  until  May,  Amtrak  has  special 
round-trip  coach  group  fares:  for  groups  of  15  to  29 
people,  there's  a  12V^%  discount;  for  groups  of  30 
or  more,  there's  a  25%  discount. 

And  if  you're  organizing  a  group  trip,  you're  entitled 


to  one  free  Amtrak  ticket,  including  reserved  accom- 
modations and  extra  fare,  for  any  group  consisting 
of  15  to  29  people.  And  two  free  tickets  for  groups  of 
over  30  people.  For  complete  detailed  information, 
see  your  Travel  Agent  or  send  coupon  below. 


We're  making  the  trains  worth  traveling  again. 


Amtrak  Group  Travel  Dept.  Amtrak 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  North,  S. W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20024 

Please  have  a  salesman  call  to  tell  me  more  about 
Amtrak  Group  Travel. 

Name  


PIlmsc  Print 


Address, 
City  


Telephone  (Area Code). 


.State. 


-Zip- 
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NEWS 

47  and  alternate  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman in  1950-52. 


Walter  Myers,  90,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
a  lawyer,  politician  and  the  founder  of 
the  Indiana  Dep't  of  the  Legion;  in  1919 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  secured  Indianapolis  as  the  Nat'l 
Hq  of  the  Legion;  he  wrote  the  forms 
for  the  department  and  post  charters 
of  the  Legion  and  in  1921  he  became 
the  Nat'l  Chairman  on  Ceremonials. 


William  R.  Bourdon,  Sr.,  77,  of  Show 
Low,  Ariz.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1939-40), 
Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
(1940-42  and  1946-48),  Alternate  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman  (1950-52), 
and  Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1952-53). 


FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  McPHERSON,  INC 
BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 


 BEAT  THE  

DICE  TABLES 

Make  Dough  .  .  .  Like  a  "PRO" 
in  all  Legalized  Casinos 
Money-Back-Guarantee! 
Place  only  5  bets.  All  numbers  are  in  your  favor 

Including  7  2,  3,  4,  5,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12, 

You  win  every  roll! 
Send  $1  for  Details.  M.  C.  CORBIN  CO.  Dept.  MGAL-11 
  P.O.  Box  869,  Radio  City  Sta.,  N.Y.  10019  


'  DETECTIVE  TRAINING 

Eosy  home  study  courjc  prepares  men  I 
and  women  for  the  exciting  and  reward-  1 
ing  invejtigotion  profeuion.  SEND  NOW  1 
FOR  FREE  DETAILS  about  courjo,  lapel  1 
pin  and  diploma.  No  salesman  will  call.  1 
G  1   Approved  for  veterani  troining.  | 

UNIVERSAL  DETEGIVES 

|D«pr.  AL.  Box  8180.  Univsrial  City.  Calif.  91608  | 

WANT_TO_MAKE 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  begin  AT 
ONCE. ..full  or  spare  time.    Many  re- 
port $10  to  $50  PROFIT  FIRST  HOUR! 
Nothing  to  buy. ..no  salesman  will  call. 
EVERYTHING  NEEDED  SENT  FREE 
including  BEAUTIFUL  SAMPLE! 

Write:  Russell  Products 

DEPT    A-30  COLUMBIA,  TENN.  3 


some 
easy 


BUMS 


l^iXX      FOR  PERMANENT 

^  FUND  RAISING  ^ 

Easy  way  lo  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGOl 
Thousands  of  Organizations  ore  making  up  to 
$500.00  pe'  week  using  "BINGO  KING"  supplies 
fc-  "and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Organiza- 
ET  tion. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT.  881,  BOX  178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is 
needed  in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of 
American  Legion  Service  Officers  represent- 
ing claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness 
Forms  available  only  from  State  Legion 
Service  Officers. 

36th  Photo  Recon  (Clark  Field,  Philippines 
Aug.  6,  1945) — Need  information  from  any 
members  of  this  unit  who  can  assist  Ed- 
ward S.  Gomme  in  a  claim  for  Veterans 
Benefits.  Write  "CD185,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

MP  (Fort  Custer,  Mich.  1943) — Need  infor- 
mation from  any  comrades  who  recall  that 
George  L.  Eubanks  was  thrown  off  truck 
while  on  duty  (While  drivers  were  learn- 
ing how  to  work  in  a  convoy)  and  received 
back,  foot,  hand  and  other  injuries.  Write 
"CD186,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 

141st  Seabees  (Kwajalein,  Marshall  Islands 
Nov. -Dec.  1945) — Need  infonnation  from 
Bawden  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  and  any 
other  comrades  who  recall  that  Charles 
Lindberg  Bailey  had  his  back  and  feet 
pinned  by  a  slipping  rock  crusher.  Write 
"CD187,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 

174th  IRTB,  Co  C  (Fort  Hood,  Texas  Fall 
1944) — Need  information  from  Capt  Sut- 
ton, the  doctor  in  charge  of  infirmary  at 
29th  and  Battalion  Aves.,  and  other  offi- 
cers and  men  of  Co  C,  who  knew  that 
Henry  Walker  Derby  was  affiicted  with  a 
staggering  walk,  a  noticeable  limp,  and 
was  unable  to  keep  in  step  and  to  keep  up 
with  training.  Write  "CD188,  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Americal  Div,  11th  Bde,  3rd  Bn,  Co  C,  1st 
Div  (VN,  196th  Area  Operation  on  Quan- 
tri  River  Aug  16,  1970) — Need  information 
from  Kit  Carson  Scout  Chung,  Medic  Ali- 
mony, Sp4  Ballard,  Capt  Olson,  Platoon 
Leader  Lt  Barron,  and  any  other  comrades 
who  recall  that  Robert  Stachura  was  shot 
in  right  side  below  rib.  Write  "CD189, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

USS  Gurke  (DD783,  in  the  Pacific  March 
1960) — Need  information  from  Spear  or 
any  comrade  who  recalls  Richard  P.  Ro- 
mero falling  down  ladder  while  returning 
to  duty  in  forward  fire  room.  Write  "CD 
190,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave. 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

USS  Rio  Grande  (A093  1952-53),  USS  Cim- 
maron  (A022  1954),  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
(March-Aug.  1955) — Need  information 
from  Bosn  Mates  1/c  Johnson,  Wenholtz, 
Glover  and  any  other  comrades  who  can 
recall  various  actions  by  Donald  A.  Schae- 
fer  that  would  indicate  a  nervous  condi- 
tion. Write  "CD191,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

USS  Taussig  (DD746  at  sea  1953)— Need  in- 
formation from  Tipon  and  Newman  and 
other  comrades  who  recall  that  Richard 
Thomas  Duncan  suffered  an  electrical 
shock  from  a  paint  chipper  or  remover 
and  was  unconscious  for  one  day.  Write 
"CD192,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 

USS  Swanson  (DD443,  Aug.  14,  1945)— Need 

information  from  any  crew  member  who 
recalls  that  Kermit  M.  Wardlow  suffered  a 
head  injury  in  the  crew's  mess.  Write  "CD 
193,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave. 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Army  Service  Forces  Signal  Corps  Dis- 
patcher Motor  Pool,  Co  D-27  (Camp  Crow- 
der,  Mo.  Late  1945  or  early  1946) — Need 
information  from  any  comrades  who  recall 
that  Wendell  L.  Cooper,  Sr.,  was  hurt  (and 
hospitalized)  in  an  on-duty  truck  accident 
caused  by  a  grenade.  Write  "CD194,  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

82nd  Chem  Mortar  Bn  (Guadalcanal  Dec. 
1943) — Need  information  from  Meyer  or 
any  other  comrades  who  knew  that  Wil- 
liam T.  Leonard  contracted  jungle  rot  or 
dermatitis.  Write  "CD195,  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019" 

578th  Air  Materiel  Sqdn  (Carswell  AFB, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  Summer  1947  to  Oct 
1948) — Need  information  from  Reyes,  Mo- 
reno, Dailey.  Edwards  and  any  other  com- 
rades who  may  have  witnessed  Maximil- 
ian Salas,  Jr.,  suffering  a  seizure,  any  one 
of  five  convulsive  (epileptic  tvpe)  attacks. 
Write  "CD196,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345,  Ave.  of  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


U.S.  Navy  on  Isle  of  Manus  (1944)— Need 
information  from  Coburn  or  any  other 
comrades  who  knew  that  George  Castillo 
received  a  blow  on  the  head.  Write  "CD 
197,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave. 
of  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

3rd  Div,  30th  Inf,  Co  B,  3rd  Plat  (Oran,  No. 
Africa  March-April  1944) — Need  informa- 
tion from  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  in- 
firmary and  from  any  comrades  who  recall 
that  Joseph  Kurucz  suffered  leg  pains  and 
shin  pains  to  a  degree  that  forced  him  out 
of  marches  after  less  than  a  mile.  Write 
"CD198,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 


The  New  York  City  Council  gave  Post  263 
a  plaque  in  recognition  of  54  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  community,  state 
and  nation.  Councilman  David  Friedland 
extends  plaque  to  PPC  Edward  McNally. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Le- 
gionnaire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by 
those  who  know  him  best  that  he  has  served 
The  American  Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously 
unpublished  life  membership  Post  awards 
that  have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Mike  Babich,  Edward  Hinderberber,  Jr. 
and  Fernando  Romero  (all  1973)  Post  4, 
Globe,  Ariz. 

J.  C.  Kennemore  (1971)  Post  17  Paragould, 
Ark. 

Clarence  F.  "Sweeney"  Weiss  (1973)  Post 
46,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Clark  McCall  (1973)  Post  83,  Merced,  Calif. 

Ruth  Swafford  (1972)  and  Mildred  Seifert 
(1973)  Post  185,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

William  A.  Carmichael  (1972)  and  Perry 
Cook  (1973)  Post  398,  Inglewood,  Calif. 

Virgil  M.  Gaull,  Ralph  B.  Herndon  and 
Marvil  A.  Tice  (all  1973)  Post  19,  Laurel, 
Del. 

Harry  W.  Loose  (1973)  Post  21,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Henry  Clar  (1973)  Post  31,  South  Miami, 
Fla. 

W.  B.  Mackall,  J.  Calvin  Seebald  and  Phil- 
lip E.  Smith  (all  1973)  Post  104,  Pinellas 
Park,  Fla. 

M.  F.  LiUard  (1974)  Post  40,  Ringgold,  Ga. 
Lewis  W.  Tarpley  (1973)  Post  50,  College 

W.'m.  Mathews  (1973)  Post  124,  Butler,  Ga. 

H.  L.  Ponder  (1973)  Post  156,  Bolton,  Ga. 

Eugene  C.  Elliott,  August  J.  Felicsky,  Dr. 
Howard  S.  Foster,  Floyd  Froman  and  Sam 
J.  Gallanis  (all  1969)  Post  210,  Danville,  111. 

Stanley  P.  Mroz  (1972)  and  Ingolf  N.  Send- 
stad  (1973)  Post  923,  Chicago,  111. 

M.  Wayne  Anderson,  William  G.  Embree, 
J.  B.  Hemphill,  Charles  G.  Murphy  and 
George  F.  Pace  (all  1973)  Post  33,  Bedford, 
Ind. 

James  K.  SUley  (1973)  Post  43,  Decatur, 
Ind. 

WiUiam  G.  Auten  (1973)  Post  115,  Winslow, 
Ind. 

John  Middle  Brook  and  Everett  Griffith 
(both  1974)  Post  184,  Newport,  Ind. 

Charles  E.  Groves  (1973)  Post  64,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa 

Harry  George,  Glenn  W.  Elder,  Farel  Lo- 
baugh,  Jess  Gano  and  Orval  Gould  (all 
1973)  Charles  Welch  and  Bill  Thomason  (both 
1971)  Post  113,  Elizabeth  town,  Ky. 

Henry  R.  Bond,  Charles  H.  Burcham,  Carl 
A.  Caloian,  Felix  Catha  and  Arthur  Fox  (all 
1973)  Post  187,  Kentwood,  La. 

Raymond  E.  Libby  (1973)  Post  132,  Rich- 
mond, Me. 

William  H.  S.  Miller  (1967),  Alton  Y.  Ben- 
nett, William  R.  Eyler,  Richard  W.  Graham 
and  Robert  E.  Kennedy  (all  1973)  Post  11, 
Frederick,  Md. 
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A  new  post  home,  dedicated  in  Septem- 
ber, deserved  a  new  sign.  The  sign  for 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich.,  Post  413  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Post  Cmdrs  group  in  the 
photo  which  includes  Rev.  Bob  Davidson, 
Dep't  Chapl,  &  '74  Cmdr  Frank  Leitgeb. 


Steven  W.  O'Brien,  Aubrey  W.  SuUivan 
and  J.  Melvin  Whiteside  (all  1973)  Post  5, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Earl  M.  Bevans  and  Walter  VanBenscho- 
ten  (both  1973)  Post  10  Manistee,  Mich. 

John  A.  Eimer  (1973)  Post  65,  Pierce  City, 
Mo. 

Stanley  S.  Altman  and  Carl  L.  Hoeninger 

(both  1973)  Post  442,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  W.  May  (1973)  Post  10,  Deer  Lodge, 
Mont. 

Alfred  Parker  (1973)  Post  71,  Fromberg, 
Mont. 

Phillip  Connell,  Hugh  E.  Dunn,  John  F. 
Hanford,  Samuel  Hoizman  and  Hubert  J. 
Markowski  (all  1973)  Post  66,  Maple  Shade, 
N.J. 

John  H.  WilUams  (1972)  Post  145,  Glen 
Rock,  N.J. 

John  A.  Bolcar,  John  Skurchak  (both 
1971),  George  Skurchak  (1970),  Joseph  Lo- 
Pata  and  Tony  Lori  (both  1972)  Post  155, 
Whippany,  N.J. 

Laurence  Murphy,  Salvatore  Apicella, 
John  Banek,  (all  1973)  Harold  Smith  and 
James  Burke  (both  1971)  Post  165,  Bayonne, 
N.J. 

Joseph  L.  Dyrek,  Edward  Mancinelli, 
Stephen  Horvath,  Stanley  Mazurek  and 
Edward  Weirsky  (all  1973)  Post  446,  Alpha, 
N.J. 

Howard  J.  Abbuhl,  Alfred  J.  Baker, 
Charles  H.  Bartlett,  Thomas  Campbell  and 
John  C.  Carver  (all  1973)  Post  24,  Rome,  N.Y. 

Roger  O'Reilly,  and  Joseph  H.  Roesch 
(both  1973)  Post  213,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

George  S.  Hiscock  (1967)  Post  265,  Garden 
City,  N.Y. 

Andrew  J.  Procopio  (1973)  Post  316,  New 
Dorp,  S.I.,  N.Y. 
Joseph  L.  Maleski  (1970),  Stanley  Gorski 

(1971)  and  Matthew  Robinson  (1972)  Post 
463,  Ovid,  N.Y. 

John  Marsh,  Vincent  Necco,  Anthony 
Panichilla,  Michele  Pasquale  and  Anthony 
Perrela  (all  1973)  Post  573,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Santo  P.  Dolci  and  Mario  Moreira  (both 
1973)  Post  694,  Northport,  N.Y. 

Harold  J.  Hifton  (1970),  William  P.  Lydon 

(1972)  ,  Walter  C.  Mcintosh  and  William  R. 
McDermott  (both  1973)  Post  859,  Suffern, 
N.Y. 

Jerome  Mack,  Joseph  Scognamiglio,  Teddy 
N.  Mondello,  Frank  Giannusa  and  Daniel 
Andreacci  (all  1973)  Post  1873,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Post  70,  Nutley,  N.J.,  gave  three  TV  sets 
(19-inch,  B&W)  to  East  Orange  VA  Hos- 
pital. Last  year  the  post  gave  five 
sets.  Legionnaires  from  I.  to  rt.:  Chmn 
Al  Braun;  PCmdr  David  McCarthy;  Mrs. 
Elwood  Braun,  Unit  70  president;  and 
County     Chaplain     John  Denkinger. 


Ray  Rankin  (1973)  Post  9,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Frank  Nicholas,  Oliver  M.  North,  James 
AJvert  Odell,  Harold  W.  Pexton  and  Bernard 
L.  Pfeifer  (all  1974)  Post  89,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Nat  Levine,  Lawson  Hayes,  Guy  Ponder 
(all  1972),  G.  D.  Mallonee  and  Lonzo  Hink, 
Sr.  (both  1970)  Post  13,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Joseph  E.  Altemose  and  James  F.  McCon- 
nell  (both  1973)  Post  346,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

Charles  E.  Dent,  Murrell  E.  Derry,  John 
E.  Dever,  Jesse  L.  Sutton  and  Charles  E.  Es- 
sick  (all  1972)  Post  507,  Norwood,  Pa. 

George  V.  Beitler  and  Raymond  S.  Gaus- 
man  (both  1973)  Post  785,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 

Frank  H.  Cadez  and  Roy  I.  Garrett  (both 
1973)  Post  902,  Houston,  Pa. 

R.  B.  Worrall,  E.  Lawrence  Spicer  and 
George  Lemmer  (all  1972)  Post  7,  Huron,  So. 
Dak. 

L  Roy  Booher  (1973)  Post  24,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn. 

Louis  E.  Lea  (1971),  L.  R.  Abies  and  H.  J. 
Weeren  (both  1972)  Post  393,  Cleveland,  Tex. 
Roger    W.   Tatem    (1964),   Bill  Hubbard, 


Clarence  L.  Eckfeld  (both  1971),  William  L. 
G.  Cartier,  Jr.  and  Joseph  B.  Dalton,  Jr. 

(Both  1973)  Post  204,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Milton  Bradshaw  (1969)  Post  117,  Clark- 
ston,  Wash. 

Martin  Swanlund,  William  Tibbetts  and 
Harold  Hubbard  (all  1973)  Post  98,  Cumber- 
land, Wis. 

Phillip  Scholl,  Ernest  W.  Helling,  John  H. 
Schumacher,  Ralph  Henderson  and  Walter 
C.  Selle  (all  1972)  Post  173,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Chris  C.  Lee  (1973)  Post  187,  Wisconsin 
Dells,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  pub- 
lication only  on  an  official  form,  which  we 
provide.  Reports  received  only  from  Com- 
mander. Adjutant  or  Finance  Officer  of  Post 
which  awarded  the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped, 
self -addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write 
the  number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


Compare  our  prices  on 


NATURAL-ORGANIC 


VITAMINS 


Supplements 


All  prices  POSTPAiDi  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

100  mg.  Rose  Hipt  100%  Natural  VITAMIN  C  TABLETS 

□  100  for  .49  □  500  for  2.20  □  1.000  for  3.95  

250  mg  Rose  Hips  100%  Natural  VITAMIN  C  TABLETS 

□  100  for  .80  □  500  for  3.50  □  1.000  for  6.25 

500  mg  Rose  Hips  100%  Natural  VITAMIN  C  TABLETS 

□  100  for  1.25  \J  500  for  5.50  □  1.000  for  9.25   


Natural  VITAMIN  E— 100 

□  100  for  1  . 10  □  500  for  4.85 


INT. 


UNIT  CAPSULES 

□  1.000  for  8.95 


Natural  VITAMIN  E— 200  INT. 

□  100  for  1.95  □  500  for  8.75 


UNIT  CAPSULES 

□  1.000  for  14^50 


Natural  VITAMIN  E— 400  INT. 

□  100  for  3.45  □  500  for  15.95 


UNIT  CAPSULES 

□  1.000  for  29.75 


Natural  VITAMIN  E— 600  INT. 

□  100  for  4.89  □  500  for  23.50 


UNIT  CAPSULES 

□  1.000  for  43,50 


Natural  VITAMIN  A  TABLETS  25,000  USP  Units  each 

□  100  for  .45  O  500  for  2.80  □  1,000  for  4.95  


IODINE  RATION— Natural 

□  100  for  .35  □  500  for  1.20 


KELP  TABLETS 

□  1.000  for  1.95 


Cold  Pressed  WHEAT  GERM  OIL  CAPSULES  3  minim. 

□  100  for  .45  □  500  for  2.20  □  1.000  for  3.95  

7  H  grain  Desiccated  LIVER  TABLETS  low  heat  dried 

□  100  for  .55  □  500  for  2.35  □  1.000  for  4.50  

Red  "Wonder"  VITAMIN  B-12  25  MCG  TABLETS 

□  100  for  .45  •  □  500  for  2.50  □  1.000  for  4.35  

Natural  VITAMIN  A  and  D  Tablets  5,000  units  A;  500  D 

□  100  for  .50  □  500  for  1 .95   □  1.000  for  3.50 

Natural  BONE  MEAL  TABLETS — Regular  7^^  grain 

□  100  for  .50  □  500  for  1 .90  □  1.000  for  2.95  

Natural  Soy  LECITHIN  Tablets.  Compare  this  low  price 

□  100  for  .45  □  500  for  2.50   □  1,000  for  4.25  

Super  LECITHIN  Capsules  Giant  19  grams,  1200  mg.  each. 

□  100  for  1.49  □  300  for  3.95  □  400  for  7.50  

Highest  Potency  Food  YEAST  TABLETS.  One  tablet  a  day 

□  100  for  .75  □  500  for  2.75  □  1.000  for  4.95 


DOLOMITE  Tablets— Rich  in 

□  100  for  .50  □  500  for  1.50 


Calcium,  Magnesium 

□  1.000  for  2.50 


GARLIC  and  Parsley  TABLETS. 

□  100  for  .50  □  500  for  2.35 


Order  now  and  SAVE 

□  1.000  for  3.95 


These  sale  prices  good  for  limited  time.  Mail  your  order  to: 

NUTRITION  HEADQUARTERS 


104  W.  Jackson  -  Dept.  N  529 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

MAIL  THIS  AD 

Just  check  Items  desired  and 
mail  entire  ad  with  remittance. 


Name . 


Address . 


City. 


State. 


.Zip. 
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NEWS 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reuiiion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  enve- 
lope to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine. 1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices  should  be  received 
at  least  five  months  before  scheduled  re- 
union. No  written  letter  necessary  to  get 
form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume 
of  requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

3rd  Ord  Co,  MM  (WW2)— (July)  Richard 
Moore,  55  Rambler  Lane,  Levittown,  Pa. 
19055 

3rd  &  6th  Army  Hq  &  Hq  Co  (WW2)— ( June) 
J.  Mullens,  518  Park  St.,  Baytown,  Tex. 
77520 

4th  Arm'd  Div — ^(July)  Samuel  Schenker,  Sr., 

2440  Victoria  Dr.,  Sharon,  Pa.  16146 
5th  Kecon — (July)  Clarence  Schukman,  267 

McAllister  Rd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49017 
7th  Div  (WW2,Korean  Era)— (June)  Louis 

Wise,  Jr.,  3001  Richmond  Ave.,  Mattoon, 

111.  61938 

11th  Arm'd  Div— (Aug)  Alfred  Pfeiffer,  2328 

Admiral  St.,  Aliquippa,  Pa.  15001 
12th  Arm'd  Div — (July)  Harold  Hendricks, 

Rt.  2— Box  176A,  Maple  Park,  111.  60151 
15th  Eng— (Apr)   John  Towns,  981  Gladys 

Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15216 
17th  Inf  Reg't,  Co  E  {WW2)— (July)  Bob 

Prueher,  908  Caroline  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

53545 

27th  &  103rd  C.A.T.D.  (Luckenbach  &  Queen 
Mary  Gunners) — (June)  Mrs.  Ray  Brous- 
sard,  6629  Madison  Blvd.,  Groves,  Tex. 
77619 

43rd  Eng  (WW2)— (Jan)  David  Skaff,  1107 

Grand  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa  50010 
52nd  Sta  Hosp— (Apr)  Mrs.  Ronald  Gubel- 

man,  7167  LaPuebla  St.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

89120 

53rd  Field  Hosp — (Mar)  John  Hrin,  Sr.,  One 

Jackson  St.,  Highlands,  N.J.  07732 
59th  Arm'd  Inf  Bn,  Co  B,   (Camp  Beale, 

Camp  Bowie) — (July)  Ralph  Adelsberger, 

P.O.  Box  405,  Freeman  Spur,  111.  62841 
63rd  Sig  Bn— (July)  Larry  Boyes,  5024  Otsego, 

Duluth,  Minn.  55804 
80th  Div — (Aug)   C.  Brockman,  334  Fanny 

St.,  McDonald,  Pa.  15057 
87th  Field  Hosp— (June)   Ralph  Kelly,  365 

Payne  Ave.,  Galion,  Ohio  44833 
91st  Div,  Hq  &  Hq  Bat  &  Band— (May)  Russ 

Marsh,  2135  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Waukegan, 

111.  60085 

101st   Gen   Hosp — (July)    Brother  Timothy 

Rapa,  La  Salle  Academy,   612  Academy 

Ave..  Providence,  R.I.  02908 
104th   Cav,  Tp   C — (Apr)   John  Renninger, 

Winding  Rd.,  Pottstown,  Pa.  19464 
121st  Inf  Reg't^(June)  James  Brake,  1069 

Mimosa  Dr.,  Macon,  Ga.  31204 


Henry  Karki  (seated  left),  president, 
Lawrence  Co.  PARC  (Penn.  Assoc.  for 
Retarded  Children),  and  John  Gallagher 
(standing),  PARC  executive  director, 
accept  $402  check  from  James  Gabriel, 
Post  776,  New  Castle,  Cmdr.  Post 
raised   money   by   Easter  flower  sale. 


138th  Inf,  Co  D  (1917-19)— (Apr)  Walter  Mar- 
tin, 2121  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Brentwood,  Mo. 
63144 

148th  Inf,  3rd  Bn,  Co  K,  Hq  Co  (WW2)— 

(June)  Bus  McMurray,  RRl,  Box  300,  New 

Bremen,  Ohio  45869 
163rd  Inf  Reg't^(July)  Archie  Roe,  506  1st 

Ave.  W.,  Kalispell,  Mont.  59901 
168th  Inf  Reg't,  Antitank  Co  (WW2)— (May) 

Robert    Ernsberger,    RR   #5,    Box  296C, 

Bryan,  Ohio  43506 
172nd  Sta  Hosp — (May)  Dr.  Edmund  Janies, 

126  N.  Locust,  Centraha,  111.  62801 
245th  Combat  Eng,  Co  C— (May)  Mrs.  Her- 
man Glasgow,  Ashland  City,  T'enn.  37015 
304th  Inf  Reg't^(June)  Edward  Cain,  45-09 

159th  St.  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358 
313th  Inf  (WW2)— (July)  George  Kashmar, 

840  E.  Philadelphia  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

44502 

313th  Trench  Mortar  Bat  &  313th  Ammo  Tn, 
Co  E— (Aug)  Frank  Bailey,  304  N.  4th, 
Guthrie  Center,  Iowa  50115 

350th  AAA  SI  Bn— (July)  Clifton  Lingle, 
6144  Colfax  Lane,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55419 

356th  AAA  SI  Bn— (July)  Harold  Bogard, 
5636  Oakland  Dr.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

364th  Inf,  Co  I— (Nov)  Walter  Sunkel,  712 
Mariposa  St.,  Tulare,  Calif.  93274 

409th  Inf,  Co  D  (WW2)— ( July)  Herbert  Mor- 
gan, Rte.  2,  New  Albany,  Miss.  38652 

418th  Eng— (Aug)  Donald  Miller  Sr.,  107  S. 
Pembroke  Ave.,  South  Zanesville,  O.  43701 

457th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Bat  C— (July)  Leonard 
Tomczak,  39  Northeast  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14621 

591st  Eng  Boat  Reg't  (1941-45)— (July) 
Everett  Mills,  Box  71,  Sublette,  Kans.  67877 

591st  Eng  Boat  Reg't,  Co  B— (Aug)  J.  Stan- 
ley, 1724  County  Line,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
64505 

601st  Ord  Bn— (Apr)  Dick  Street,  730  Black 
Bldg.,  Waterloo,  Iowa  50703 

736th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (ETO,  WW2)— (Jan) 
Richard  Bottini,  6831  Foothill  Dr.,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska  99504 

740th  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (July)  S.  Poore,  614  11th 
Ave.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701 

748th  Eng  Base  Equip  Co — (June)  Jared 
Johnson,  1733  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
60201 

773rd  Tank  Destroyer  Bn — (Aug)  Thomas 
Michaels,  41  Barnida  Dr.,  East  Hanover, 
N.J.  07936 

787th  Eng  Petrol  Dist  Co.— (July)  Samuel 
Wilson,  6500  Stratford  Rd.,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.  20015 

805th  Avn  Eng— (Feb)  Harry  Keaton,  Rt.  4, 

Box  1,  Newton,  W.  Va.  25266 
Fort  Screven  (8th  Inf  Reg't) — (March)  Larry 

Knecht,  171  N.  Shore  Terr.  Punta  Gorda, 

Fla.  33950 

Mitchell  Conv  Hosp  (Camp  Lockett,  Calif., 
All  Patients  1944-46) — (Aug)  Norman  Ivers, 
1204  Ave.  Q,  Del  Rio,  Tex.  78840 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  Aug.  31,  1973 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Aug.  31,  1973  .  .$  1,287,359 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    14,902,749 

Basic  units  in  force  (number)  ....  138,326 
New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1973    7,482 

New  Applications  declined    1,125 

New  Applications  suspended 

(applicant  failed  to  return 

health  form)    428 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted 
by  the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958. 
It  is  decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on 
application  to  paid-up  members  of  The 
American  Legion  subject  to  approval  based 
on  health  and  employment  statement.  Death 
benefits  range  from  $40,000  (four  full  units 
up  through  age  29)  (25  in  Ohio)  in  decreasing 
steps  with  age  to  termination  of  insurance 
at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs. 
Available  up  to  four  full  units  at  a  flat  rate 
of  $24  per  unit  a  year  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  pro-rated  during  the  first  year  at  $2  a 
month  per  unit  for  insurance  approved  after 
January  1.  Underwritten  by  two  commercial 
life  insurance  companies,  the  Occidental  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  California  and  United  States 
Life  Insurance  Co.  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
American  Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is 
managed  by  trustees  operating  under  the 
laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may 
use  the  full  words  "American  Legion."  Ad- 
ministered by  The  American  Legion  Insur- 
ance Division,  P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60680,  to  which  write  for  more  details. 


Asked  by  their  Post  Cmdr,  Ernest  Nel- 
son, to  come  to  the  monthly  meeting 
in  their  original  service  uniforms, 
many  members  of  Post  116,  Coon  Valley, 
Wis.,   did.   Here  are  some  of  them. 


NAVY 

14th  Seabees — (July)  Neal  Gillingham,  826  S. 

6th  St.,  Carrolton,  111.  62016 
15th  Seabees— (July)  Ken  Haas,  518  4th  St., 

Braddock,  Pa.  15104 
18th  Defense  Bn— (Feb)  W.  MacLean,  Box 

16D,  Meadowbrook,  Pa.  19046 
43rd   Seabees— (Aug)    Thomas  Gifford,  100 

Ives  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  06704 
ABSD#1 — (July)  W.  Herman,  Green  Acres 

Court  Lot  K,  Clinton,  Mo.  64735 
LST  1148  (1950-54)— (July)  George  Winters, 

Box  224,  Weir,  Kansas  66781 
Naval  Air  Sta,  Barber's  Ft.,  Oahu,  Hawaii — 

(Jan)   Raymond  Clark,  RD  #1,  Hornell, 

N.Y.  14843 

Navy  Mail  Service  Gp  (WW2)— (Aug)  Guy 
Tribble,  428  N.  Chicago  Ave.,  Brazil,  Ind. 
47834 

SACO— (June)  Dr.  Wm.  LaSor,  1790  E.  Loma 
Alta  Dr.,  Altadena,  Calif.  91001 

SC1274— (July)  G.  Rae,  617  7th  S.W.,  Pipe- 
stone, Mn.  56164 

USS  Burke  (DE  215,  APD  65)— (June)  J. 
Kennedy,  71  So.  Village  Ave.,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.Y.  11570 

USS  Callaway  (APA35)— ( Aug)  Wallace 
Shipp,  5319  Manning  PI.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20016 

USS  Doherty  (DE14)— ( June)  Robert  Reno, 
10480  N.  Lynn  Cir.  Apt.  F,  Mira  Lama, 
Calif  91752 

USS  Essex  (CV9)— (Aug)  U.S.S.  Essex  CV-9, 

P.O.  Box  10123.  Louisville,  Ky.  40210 
USS  Hornet  (CV8.CV12)— ( June)  Victor  Kel- 

ber,  36  Cedar  St.,  Lakewood,  N.J.  08701 
USS  Louisville  (CA28)— ( July)  Joseph  Four- 

nier,  17565  Santa  Catalina  Cir.,  Fountain 

Valley,  Calif.  92708 
USS   Oconto   (APA187)— (Mar)   N.  Wagner, 

6425  S.W.  Burlingame  PI.,  Portland  Ore. 

97201 

USS  Preston  (DD795)— ( July)  Don  Miller, 
Star  Route,  Damascus,  Ark.  72039 

USS  Whitehurst  (DE634  WW2)— (June)  Jon 
Shaver,  104  N.  Oxalis  Dr.,  Orlando,  Fla. 
32807 

AIR 

14th  Air  Force- (July)  Milt  Klein,  9  Inter- 
state St,,  Suffern,  N.Y.  10901 

20th  Aero  Sqdn,  1st  Day  Bomb  Gp  (1917-18)— 
(May)  Dewey  Tharp,  427  Debuel  Rd.,  Lutz, 
Fla.  33549 

30th  Depot  Rep  Sqdn— (May)  Joseph  Mc- 
Laughlin, c/o  P.O.  Box  120,  491  School  Rd., 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422 

75th  Air  Police  Sqdn  (K10,Korea  1954-55)— 
(June)  Vern  Wriedt,  2121  Cedar  St.,  Dav- 
enport, Iowa  52804 

79th  Airdrome  Sqdn — (May)  Richard  Wood, 
1308  5th  St.,  Earie,  Ark.  72331 

89th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (June)  Lloyd  An- 
derson, 8555  S.  Lewis  Ave.,  Box  8A  Univ 
Village,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74136 

98th  Bomb  Gp  H— (July)  Walter  Howey,  507 
Richmond,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245 

490th  Bomb  Gp,  H— (May)  Joe  Milliken,  933 
Tamarack  St.,  Eugene,  Ore.  97401 

841st  Eng  Avn  Bn — (Aug)  Thomas  Farrow, 
700  Worthington  Ave.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
15132 

3302nd  SEFTS  (Spence  Field,  WW2)— (Aug) 
David  Monk,  P.O.  Box  12,  Moultrie,  Ga. 
31768 

Mather  &  Luke  Avn  Cadets  ('42B)— (Feb.) 
R.  Monroe,  24221  Elrond  Lane,  El  Toro, 
Calif.  92630 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Nat'l  Tuscania  Survivors — (Feb)  Edward 
Lauer,  Sr.,  8035  Stickney  Ave.,  Wauwatosa, 
Wis.  53213  ■ 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  18. 

The  White  Woman 
of  the  Senecas 

shared  with  other  families,  and  food 
and  clothing  were  plentiful.  She 
helped  with  preparations  for  the 
Sweetwater  Festival — the  annual 
celebration  at  which  the  Senecas  gave 
thanks  to  the  sugar  maple  trees  for 
the  sweet  sap  they  yielded. 

The  months  passed  and  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  Sheninjee.  Then  in 
late  summer  a  runner  brought  a 
message  to  Dehgewanus.  Sheninjee 
had  taken  sick  while  still  on  the  Ohio, 
and  there  he  had  died. 

Dehgewanus,  the  adopted  Indian, 
mourned  Sheninjee's  death,  but  Mary 
Jemison  faced  the  situation  squarely. 
She  was  now  an  Indian's  widow  with 
an  Indian  child,  and  she  was  still  a 
captive.  And  she  was  alive,  healthy 
and  well  provided  for. 

Some  time  later,  a  Dutch  trader 
forced  Mary  to  decide  her  future.  He 
offered  to  take  mother  and  child  to 


"Yes,  Madam,  we  do  refund 
money  .  .  .  but  not  cheerfully!" 
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Fort  Niagara,  the  important  English 
post  located  where  the  Niagara  River 
emptied  into  Lake  Ontario.  All  dur- 
ing her  captivity — well  over  five 
years — she'd  thought  often  of  the 
time  she  might  escape  to  her  own 
people.  But  little  Thomas  could  grow 
up  among  the  Senecas  as  one  of 
them,  while  as  a  half-breed,  he  would 
be  treated  with  contempt  and  distrust 
by  the  whites.  She  decided  not  to  go, 
and  when  the  Dutchman  tried  to 
take  Mary  and  the  boy  with  him  by 
force — the  English  at  Niagara  were 
paying  bounty  money  for  the  return 
of  white  captives — she  escaped  from 


ROYAL  RIVIERA®  PEARS 

America's  rarest  and  finest 
fruit.  So  big  and  juicy  vou 
eat  'em  witfi  a  spoon. 
Net  weight  lbs. 


ROYAL  GRAPEFRUIT 

Bigger'n  grade  A  ostrich 
eggs.  Juicy  as  Oregon  rain- 
clouds.  Net  weight  10  lbs. 


HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLES 

Two  hulapaloozers.  Fully- 
ripened  the  way  mam- 
landers  hardly  ever  taste 
'em.  Net  weight  9  lbs. 


HOME-CANNED  FRUIT 

Uncanny'  Orchard  fresh,  in 
extraheavy  syrup.  Baked 
Pears,  Summer  Delight 
Pears  and  Oregold  Peaches. 
No  2'/j  cans.  Net  wt.  5%  lbs 


OREGOLD®  PEACHES 

Family  and  fnends'll  never 
forget  these  huge  Oregon 
beauties.   Net  weight  6  lbs. 


AMERICA'S  FAVORITE 
FAMILY  CLUB.  MONTH 
AFTER  MONTH,  RARE, 
FRESH  FRUIT,  STRAIGHT 
FROM  THE  ORCHARD. 
FOR  OVER  30  YEARS,  A 
PERFECT  PERSONAL  AND 
BUSINESS  GIFT. 


GIANT  KIWI  BERRIES 

Amazing  NEW  fruit  from 
New  Zealand.  Sorta  water- 
melon strawberry  flavor. 
Net  weight  2'/j  lbs. 


•Vv 

ALPHONSE 
LAVALLE  GRAPES 

Big,    velvety  black  Belgian 
hothouse     type      Used  to 
grow  only  for  Royalty. 
Net  weight  4'/,  lbs. 


CRISP  MOUNTAIN  APPLES 

Huge,    red    rascals.  Really 
fresh  and  snappy  from  the 
cold  mountain  country. 
Net  weight  7%  lbs. 


ROYAL  ORANGES 

Rare     sunshiney  surprises 
from  the  pirate  coast.  Sweet 
and  tempting. 
Net  weight  SVi  lbs. 


WILD  N  RARE'"^PRESERVES 

Old  fashioned  pure  fruit 
preserves  -  no  preserva 
t  ives  added.  Four  %  lb. 
tins.  Net  weigh  t  3  lbs. 


EXOTIC  NECTARINES 

Plum  peachy.  Big  and  blush- 
ing, A  sure  fire  summer  sen- 
sation. Net  weight  5'/*  lbs. 


SPANISH  MELONS 

From  Valencia  in  sunny 
Spain.  Exotic  and  juicy 
with  the  limes  we  include. 
Net  weight  6'/.  lbs 


Month  after  month,  a  parade  of  the  world's  rarest  and  finest  fruit.  These  famous  Clubs  keep  you  m  warm, 
friendly  contact  with  kinfolk,  friends,  people  important  to  you  or  your  business.  Sent  direct  from  the  orchard 
-  so  it  costs  little,  gives  lots!  Each  gift  box  with  your  greetings.  All  announced  by  a  Certificate  of  Membership. 

We  guarantee  your  complete  satisfaction  -  or  your  money  back 


3'BOX  CLUB:  Surprise  'em  with  gorgeous  gift  boxes 
for  Christmas,  January  and  February, 

Gift  No,  111  . .  ,$1995delv'd 

5-BOX  CLUB:  Keeps  coming  and  coming!  Christmas, 
January,  February,  May  and  September! 

Gift  No  141  ,, ,  $2995delv'd 


8-BOX  CLUB:  Delight  'em  to  pieces  again  and  again! 
Christmas,  Jan.,  Feb.,  May,  August,  Sept..  Oct.,  Nov. 

Gift  No.  151  ,  ,  ,  $4995 'iel"''' 
12-BOX  CLUB:  F labliergasting!  A  gorgeous  gift  every 
single  month  of  the  year! 

Gift  No.  201  . .  .$7495delv'd 


ROYAL  RIVIERA"  PEARS 

So  juicy  they'll  eat  'em  with  a  spoon! 
Handsome  gifts  you'll  never  hear  the 
last  of!  Beautifully  gift  boxed. 

Gift  No.  1  (10-14  huge  pears)  $725  delv'd 

Gift  No.  3  (20  25  smaller  pears)  . .  ,  $845  delv'd 

Gift  No.  5  (8  -  9  gigantic  pears)  $895  delv'd 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Just  send  us  your  list. 
Enclose  check  or  money  order  (no  CCD's  please). 
Tell  us  how  to  sign  your  greetings  for  each  gift. 


Perfect  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Send  your  orders  to: 


Box  560-A  /  Medford,  Oregon  97501 
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LOCKSMITH 


"While  in  train- 
ini  I  earned 
S200  ...  now 
have  a  mobile 
unit  ...  it  was 
best  instruction 
one  can  get." 
Orville  Pierce 
La  Puente, Calif. 


You'll  EARN  MORE,  LIVE  BETTER 
I  Than  Ever  Before  in  Your  Life 

>  ou  II  cnio>^  your  work  as  a  Locksmith 
because  il  is  more  fascinating  than  a 
hobby  — and  highly  paid  besides!  You'll 
;  go  on  enjoying  the  fascinating  work. 
>'ear  after  year,  in  good  times  or  bad 
because  you'll  be  the  man  in  demand  in 
an  evergrowing  field  offering  big  pay 
jobs,  big  profits  as  your  own  boss.  What 
more  could  you  ask! 

Train  at  Home- Earn  Extra  $$$$  Riglit  Away! 
All  this  can  be  yours  FAST  regardless 
of  age,  education,  minor  physical  handi- 
caps. Job  enjoyment  and  earnings  begin 
AT  ONCE  as  you  quickly,  easily  learn 
to  CASH  IN  on  all  kinds  of  locksmithing 
jobs.  All  keys,  locks,  parts,  picks,  special 
tools  and  equipment  come  with  the 
course  at  no  extra  charge.  Licensed 
experts  guide  you  to  success. 

Illustrated  Book,  Sample  Lesson  Pages  FREE 
Lock!.nuthing  Institute  graduates  now 
earning,  enjoying  life  more  everywhere. 
You,  can,  too.  Coupon  brings  exciting 
facts  from  the  school  licensed  by  N.  J. 
State  Department  of  Ed.,  Accredited 
Member,  Natl.  Home  Study  Council. 
Approved  for  Veterans  Training. 
LOCKSMITHING  INSTITUTE 
Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools 
DepL  1221-113  LittleFalls,  N.J.  07424 


LOCKSMITHING  INSTITUTE,  Dent.  1221-113 
Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools 
Little  Falls,  New  Jersey  07424  Est.  1948 

Please  send  FREE  illustrated  Book — "Your  Big  Oppor- 
tunities in  Locksmithing."  complete  Equipment  folder 
and  sample  lesson  pages — FREE  of  all  obligation — 
(no  salesman  will  call). 


Name  

Address.. 


(Please  Print) 


City/State/Zip  

•  —  □  Check  here  if  Eligible  for  Veteran  Trainini; 


Were  you  a 
member  of 
the  War-Time 
8th  AIR  FORCE 
in  England? 


Write  now  to  the  makers  for 
details  of  a  most  beautiful  and 
unusual  commemorative  piece. 

HISTORICAL  HEIRLOOMS  LIMITED, 
Capitol  House,  Churchgate, 
Bolton  BL1  1  LY,  Englanid. 
Telephone  231 88.  Telex  63221 . 


>:i;n:in:iiik- 


Huge  savings  on  tiny,  all-in- 
the-ear,  behind  the  ear,  eye- 
glass and  body  models.  Nev; 
space  age  models  are  so  tiny 
and  weir  concealed  your  clos- 
est friends  may  never  even 
notice.  FREE  HOME  TRIAL. 
Lov;  as  $10  monthly.  Money 
bacK  guarantee.  If  your  doctor 
recommends  you  use  a  hearing 
aid,  ask  him  about  Prestige  aids. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  confidential  booklet. 
PRESTIGE,  Dept.  D-91,  Box  10947,  Houston,  Tex.  77018. 
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CONTINUED 

The  White  Woman 
of  the  Senecas 

him  and  hid  in  an  abandoned  field 
hut  until  he  had  left. 

Not  long  thereafter,  the  chiefs  of 
the  town  met  in  council  to  discuss 
demands  relayed  from  the  English 
that  the  young  white  woman  re- 
portedly living  in  their  midst  be 
released. 

One  old  Seneca  warrior  favored 
taking  her  and  the  child  to  Niagara 
and  collecting  the  bounty.  But  after 
lengthy  consultation — and  enraged 
opposition  by  Young  King,  who 
vowed  he'd  kill  her  before  he'd  allow 
his  "sister"  to  be  exchanged  for 
bounty — it  was  decided  that  Mary 
might  be  taken  to  the  English  au- 
thorities if  she  chose  to  go,  but  that 
she  should  not  be  taken  against  her 
will.  Mary  chose  not  to  go.  After 
that,  she  was  no  longer  a  captive. 
She  was  a  Seneca  by  choice. 

Although  Mary  could  subdue  her 
ever  weaker  longing  to  return  to 
white  civilization,  she  abhorred  some 
of  the  Seneca  ways  of  life — particu- 
larly their  practice  of  torturing  their 
enemies  and  their  addiction  to  alco- 
hol. She  recalled  later,  "It  was  the 
practice  of  the  Indians  of  our  tribe 
to  send  to  Niagara  and  get  two  or 
three  kegs  of  rum — in  all,  six  or 
eight  gallons — and  hold  a  frolic  as 
long  as  it  lasted.  When  the  rum  was 
brought  to  the  town,  all  the  Indians 
collected,  and  before  a  drop  was 
drunk,  gave  all  their  knives,  toma- 
hawks, guns  and  other  instruments 
of  war  to  one  Indian,  whose  business 
it  was  to  bury  them  in  a  private 
place,  keep  them  concealed,  and  re- 
main perfectly  sober  until  the  frolic 
ended.  Having  thus  divested  them- 


selves, they  commenced  drinking, 
and  continued  their  frolic  till  every 
drop  was  consumed.  If  any  of  them 
became  quarrelsome,  or  got  to  fight- 
ing, those  who  were  sober  enough 
bound  them  on  the  ground,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  lie  till  they  got 
sober,  and  then  were  unbound.  When 
the  fumes  of  the  spirits  had  left  the 
company,  the  sober  Indian  returned 
to  each  the  instruments  with  which 
they  had  entrusted  him,  and  all  went 
home  satisfied." 

Considering  Mary's  objection  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  Senecas,  it  seems 
surprising  that  she  agreed  to  take  as 
a  second  husband  a  remarkable, 
elderly  Seneca  chief  named  Hoga- 
dowah,  also  known  in  history  as 
Hiokatoo,  one  of  the  most  sadistic 
and  celebrated  killers  in  the  entire 
Confederacy.  As  a  young  warrior  he 
had  been  among  those  Iroquois  who 
added  atmosphere  to  their  repast  of 
roasted  white  children  by  forcing  the 
children's  mothers  to  attend  the 
meal. 

Hogadowah  was  nearing  60  when 
he  married  20-year-old  Dehgewanus 
and  he  lived  into  extreme  old  age. 
He  was  a  giant,  almost  two  feet  taller 
than  little  Mary,  with  piercing  black 
eyes  and  a  strong,  harsh  voice.  He 
was  still  lean,  lithe  and  muscular, 
the  best  wrestler  and  the  fastest  foot 
racer  among  the  Senecas.  Said  Mary : 
"During  the  term  of  nearly  50  years 
[actually  44  or  45  years]  that  I 
lived  with  him,  I  received,  according 
to  Indian  customs,  all  the  kindness 
and  attention  that  was  my  due  as  his 
wife.  Although  war  was  his  trade 
from  his  youth  till  old  age  ...  he  uni- 
formly treated  me  with  tenderness. 
...  He  was  a  man  of  tender  feelings 
to  his  friends,  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  them  in  distress,  yet,  as  a 


"I'll  give  you  my  answer  on  Monday.  I  don't  want  to  spoil  your  weekend." 
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warrior,  his  cruelties  to  his  enemies 
perhaps  were  unparalleled.  ...  In 
early  life,  he  showed  signs  of  thirst 
for  blood,  by  attending  only  to  the 
art  of  war,  in  the  use  of  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife;  and  in 
practicing  cruelties.  .  .  .  He  could 
inflict  the  most  excruciating  tortures 
upon  his  enemies,  and  prided  himself 
upon  his  fortitude,  in  having  per- 
formed the  most  barbarous  cere- 
monies and  tortures  without  the  least 
degree  of  pity  or  remorse.  ...  In 
those  battles  he  took  a  number  of 
Indian  prisoners,  whom  he  killed  by 
tying  them  to  trees  and  then  setting 
small  Indian  boys  to  shooting  at  them 
with  arrows,  till  death  finished  the 
misery  of  the  sufferers,  a  process 
that  frequently  took  two  days.  .  .  . 
At  Braddock's  defeat  he  took  two 
white  prisoners  and  burnt  them  alive 
in  a  fire  of  his  own  kindling.  .  .  ." 

Mary  bore  Hogadowah  six  children 
— John,  Jesse,  Jane,  Nancy,  Betsey 
and  Polly — all  named  for  her  rela- 
tives. When  the  Revolutionary  War 
broke  out,  Hogadowah,  like  most  of 
the  Iroquois,  fought  with  the  British 
against  the  colonists,  while  Mary  and 
the  children  remained  at  Little 
Beard's  Town,  which  he  visited 
periodically.  As  a  member  of  Butler's 
Rangers,  operating  out  of  Fort 
Niagara,  he  took  part  in  many  mas- 
sacres of  settlers  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania — notably  the  Cherry 
Valley,  N.Y.,  massacre,  during  which 
his  particular  delight  was  snatching 
up  children  and  bashing  their  heads 
against  rocks. 

As  THE  WIFE  of  one  of  the  Seneca 
Nation's  most  prominent  and 
powerful  chiefs,  Mary  had  great  in- 
fluence in  the  tribal  councils  at  Little 
Beard's  Town.  While  her  husband 
murdered  white  settlers,  she  effected 
the  release  or  escape  of  a  number  of 
white  prisoners  and  several  times 
hid  white  fugitives  from  her  people. 

When  American  forces  of  Sulli- 
van's Expedition  overran  Little 
Beard's  Town,  Mary  and  her  children 
fled  to  the  woods  with  the  other  local 
Senecas.  Later,  they  found  the  whole 
community  destroyed.  Most  of  them 
moved  to  Iroquois  villages  which 
had  fared  better,  but  Mary,  carrying 
her  two  smallest  children  on  her  back 
and  urging  the  others  to  follow, 
trekked  to  the  beautiful  and  secluded 
Gardeau  Flats,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Genesee.  Ever  since  the  day  when 
she'd  come  down  out  of  the  moun- 
tains with  little  Thomas  on  her  back, 
the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee  had 
seemed  the  most  beautiful  land  to 
her. 

At  Gardeau,  Mary  and  her  children 
shared  a  hut  with  two  runaway 


black  slaves  until  she  could  get  a 
shelter  of  her  own  built.  With  the 
help  of  the  blacks,  she  planted  corn 
and  vegetables  and  established  a 
comfortable  life  for  her  family. 
Hogadowah  stayed  on  the  warpath 
awhile  after  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  but  then  he  settled 
with  his  family  at  Gardeau. 

Having  sided  with  the  British, 
the  Senecas  had  to  make  a  loser's 
peace  with  the  new  American  nation. 
White  settlers  came  into  the  area 
and  Mary,  as  a  combination  of  white 
woman  and  Seneca  matriarch,  be- 
came a  well-known,  respected  and 
influential  flgure  in  one  of  young 
America's  strange  frontier  societies. 
It  included  trappers,  Virginia  aristo- 
crats, real  estate  agents,  outlaws, 
raftsmen,  art  dealers,  farmers,  ac- 
tors, storekeepers,  prophets  and  In- 
dians. They  called  Mary  "The  White 
Woman  of  the  Genesee,"  and  they 
credited  her  with  keeping  peace  be- 
tween different  classes  and  different 
races.  So  important  did  Mary  become 
that  in  the  Treaty  of  Big  Tree  in 
1797,  by  which  the  Senecas  sold  their 
tribal  lands  west  of  the  Genesee  to 
a  white  land  company,  she  pushed 
through  a  remarkable  claim. 


Through  earlier  treaties  in  the 
1790's,  all  the  six  nations  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  except  the 
Seneca  had  released  ownership  of 
their  homelands,  retaining  only  a 
few  small  reservations,  and  the 
Senecas  had  given  up  almost  every- 
thing east  of  the  Genesee. 

The  new  treaty,  signed  under  the 
locally  famous  Big  Tree  on  the  river 
bank  at  modern  Geneseo  in  1797, 
provided  for  the  retention  by  in- 
dividual Senecas  of  several  tracts  at 
the  same  time  that  it  completed  the 
breakup  of  their  lands  as  the  domain 
of  a  defeated  nation.  Mary  Jemison, 
supported  by  one  of  her  brothers  and 
a  chief  named  Farmer's  Brother,  put 
in  a  claim  for  a  large  tract  along  the 
river.  One  of  the  chiefs.  Red  Jacket, 
bitterly  opposed  the  grant  to  her. 
Small  wonder.  She  demanded  and  got 
nearly  18,000  acres  along  the  Genesee 
as  her  personal  property,  including 
some  of  the  richest  bottomland  in 
the  east.  No  other  Seneca  got  so 
much.  The  little  captive  from  Marsh 
Creek,  Pa.,  became  at  the  age  of  54 
the  biggest  landholder  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  and  she  largely  engineered 
it  herself. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


EXECUTIVE  BATHROOM 

RADIO 

All -Transistor  —  Battery  Operated 


» » ♦ 

Now  get  news,  music, 
sports— Johnny  on  the 
Spot.  This  handsome  new 
radio  is  only  3"  deep,  6V4" 
wide,  9V4"  high.  Precision 
solid  state  circuit,  with 

speaker  plus  built-in 
ferrite  antenna  gives 
amazing  fidelity  on  all 

A.M.  stations.  Attaches 
anywhere  in  seconds  with 
adhesive  strips  furnished. 
Weighs  only  15  oz. 

Handsome  new  high 
impact  molded  case  in 
choice  of  colors.  9  v. 

battery  (included).  Full 
refund  if  not  perfectly 
delighted.  Please  add 
$1.00  for  postage  and 
insurance. 

(lU.  residents  add  5%  sales  tax) 


$9 


95 


ELECTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL,  210  S.  Desplaines  St,  Chicago,  ML  60606 

□  How  many?  I  enclose  $  Color:  □  Blue  □  White  □  Pink  □  Yellow 

RWE-26 


NAME- 
CITY— 


.ADDRESS- 


-STATE. 


.ZIP_ 


□  Ship  C.O.D.  I  enclose  $1.00  deposit. 
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MONROE 


THE  MONROE  COMPANY 

V  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 

n  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don't 
miss  this  A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  address, 
will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the 
complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  thousands 
who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such  se- 
cure, dependable  and  comfortable  rupture  pro- 
tection. Safely  blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents 
escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome 
Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging 
pad  pressuie.  Regardless  of  how  long  ruptured, 
size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you  have  worn,  TRY 
THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today  to  W.  S. 
Rice,  Inc.  Adams,  N.  Y.  Dept.  8P. 

SPECIAL  Genuine  Leather 
BRIEFCASES 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 
Hand  made  by  Holland's 
finest  leather  craftsmen 

Write  for  free  Illustra- 
ted brochure  showing 
20  different  Briefcases 
(including  Legal  Brief- 
cases) Attache  cases 
made  of  pigskin  or 
finest  cowhide.  Very 
reasonable  prices 
15  DAYS  FULL  MONEY  REFUND 


I6I/4  X  101/2  X  31/3" 


How's  Your  Hearing? 

Chicago,  111.  — A  free  offer  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  those  who  hear  but 
do  not  understand  words  has  been 
announced  by  Beltone.  A  non-oper- 
ating model  of  the  smallest  Beltone 
aid  ever  made  will  be  given  abso- 
lutely free  to  anyone  requesting  it. 
Thousands  have  already  been 
mailed,  so  write  for  yours  today. 

Try  this  non-operating  model  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  home  to 
see  how  tiny  hearing  help  can  be. 
It's  yours  to  keep,  free.  It  weighs 
less  than  a  third  of  an  ounce,  and 
it's  all  at  ear  level,  in  one  unit.  No 
wires  lead  from  body  to  head. 

These  models  are  free,  so  write 
for  yours  now.  Write  Dept.  4018, 
Beltone  Electronics,  4201  W.  Vic- 
toria, Chicago,  111.  60646. 


PERSONAL 


1974  AUTO  FACTS. 

ECONOMIC  CONCEPTS  EXPLAINED. 

SHORT  SUPPLY  OF  SOME  GOODS. 

As  you  look  at  the  new  1974  cars  in  showrooms  or  on  the  streets,  this 
quick  background  may  set  the  scene  for  you: 

•  The  big  emphasis  this  year  is  on  compacts  and  sub-compacts,  which 
now  comprise  between  40%  and  50  7o  of  car  production.  But  also  note  that 
most  buyers  don't  get  the  basic  versions — they  load  the  peewees  down  with 
air  conditioning  and  other  extras  so  that  an  under-$3,000  job  winds  up 
closer  to  $4,000. 

Dealers  won't  be  in  a  mood  to  bargain  much.  The  1973  model  season 
broke  all  records.  The  upcoming  year  may  not  quite  match  that,  but  the 
prophets  say  it  will  be  close  enough  to  keep  the  sales  people  from  sweet- 
ening the  pot. 

•  Most  everybody  will  be  intrigued — and  often  frustrated — by  the  new 
interlocking  seat  belt  systems.  They're  supposed  to  be  almost  foolproof,  but 
you  can  bet  there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  tampering  (sometimes  with  disas- 
trous results). 

•  Prices,  of  course,  will  be  higher — upwards  of  $100  on  the  average. 

★  ★  ★ 

As  you  read  the  papers  these  days,  note  that — because  of  prices,  short- 
ages and  some  uneasiness  over  the  future — more  articles  are  devoted  to 
economics.  Two  concepts  currently  mentioned  over  and  over  again  are 
"disintermediation"  and  "leading  indicators."  Here's  what  they  mean: 

•  DISINTERMEDIATION:  The  shift  of  funds  from  low-interest  to  high- 
interest  deposits,  securities,  etc.  For  example,  suppose  you  have  a  bank 
account  paying  51/4%;  then  you  learn  that  you  can  get  8^/2%  or  9%  on  CD's 
(certificates  of  deposit);  so  you  switch  from  the  original  account  to  a  CD 
account.  That's  "disintermediation." 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  these  shifts,  the  money  market  is  in  a  state 
of  turmoil  which  affects  everybody.  Mortgages  are  hard  to  get;  so  are 
loans  for  education.  So  great  is  the  competition  for  money  that  financial 
institutions  have  a  steady  stream  of  new  lures  to  get  you  to  "disintermedi- 
ate."  Can  you  actually  earn  more  that  way?  Sure.  But  remember:  You 
have  to  tie  your  funds  up  for  a  stated  period  of  time;  and  you  can't  work 
with  nickels  and  dimes — you  have  to  start  with  at  least  $500,  and  pref- 
erably $1,000  and  up. 

•  LEADING  INDICATORS:  These  are  statistics  that  presumably  fore- 
tell when  a  business  upturn  or  downturn  is  coming.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  such,  covering  the  areas  of  housing,  unemployment,  stock  prices, 
demand  for  durable  goods,  average  work  week,  inventories,  contracts  for 
new  plants  and  equipment,  and  the  cost  of  industrial  materials.  Right  now, 
the  "leading  indicators"  don't  show  any  signs  of  a  coming  recession,  though 
they  may  bode  a  slight  slowdown  from  the  hot  pace  at  which  the  economy 
is  running. 

★  ★  ★ 

We  historically  think  of  our  nation  as  a  land  of  abundance,  never  short 
of  anything,  except  in  wartime.  But  there's  going  to  be  a  change,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1 )  Some  commodities  will  be  in  tight  supply  because  worldwide  demand 
is  catching  up  with  production,  2)  dollar  devaluation  is  prompting  foreign 
buyers  to  compete  with  U.S.  citizens  for  our  domestic  wares  and  3)  labor 
and  political  upheavals  abroad  temporarily  shut  off  the  flow  of  vital  raw 
materials. 

Energy  and  food  head  the  list  of  touchy  items.  Energy  (fuel)  problems 
are  likely  to  get  worse  before  they  get  better.  Food  is  not  nearly  so  critical, 
but  shortages  of  specific  types  will  appear  here  and  there. 

For  the  present  we're  in  a  tight  spot  in  these  areas:  cotton  (this  one  is 
pretty  bad);  certain  plastics;  nonferrous  metals;  bearings;  lumber;  paper; 
wire;  chlorine;  caustics,  and  forgings  and  castings.  Steel  and  aluminum 
also  are  harder  to  get,  but  this  situation  shouldn't  last  long.  For  the  con- 
sumer, all  this  means  more  hunting  around  and  higher  prices. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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As  advertised  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barrens,  National  Observer,  New  York  Times,  Fortune,  True,.  Money,  Nations  Business,  etc. 


How  to  form  your  own  corporation 
without  a  lawyer  for  under  $50- 

%/  B\  Tal  Nicholas 


HOW 
TO  FORM 
YOUR  OWN 
CORPORATION 
WITHOUT 
AlAWYER 
FOR  UNDER 
$50QQ 


You  may  have  considered  incorporating.  I'm  sure  you  want  to  accomplish  this  in  the  most  economical 
way.  You  may  already  be  in  business  and  are  looking  for  ways  to  save  tax  dollars  or  limit  personal  liability. 

You  can  benefit  fi'om  this  report  if  you  are  planning  a  one  man  business  if  you  are  associated  with  a 
partner  or  are  the  owner  of  a  large  company. 

This  exciting  report  shows  you  step  by  step  how  you  can  accomplish  this  for  less  than  $50.00.  It 
contains  tear  out  forms  for  everything  that  is  needed!  This  includes  minutes,  by-laws,  and  the  actual 
certificate  of  incorporation ! 

It  is  presented  in  simple,  clear  language. 

You'll  learn  of  the  many  benefits  of  incorporating  either  an  existing  business  or  one  that  is  planned. 

How  a  "professional"  can  benefit  from  incorporating. 


Some  of  the  features  of  the  854  x  11,  30,000  word,  103  page  report: 
How  you  can  incorporate  without  any  capital  requirement  with 
zero  capital. 

The  many  personal  tax  benefits  of  incorporating. 

How  a  corporation  limits  the  personal  liability  for  the  owner(s)  of  a 
business,  to  the  investment  in  the  corporation.  (Except  for  taxes) 

How  to  actually  form  a  corporation  step  by  step.  Included  are 
instructions  on  completing  the  forms. 

How  to  own  and  operate  a  corporation  anonymously  if  desired.  This 
assures  maximum  privacy. 

How  to  form  a  non  profit  corporation.  How  to  utilize  tax  "gimmicks" 
to  personal  advantage. 

Find  out  why  lawyers  charge  huge  fees  for  incorporating  services 
even  when  often  times  they  prefer  not  to. 

Learn  how  and  why  you  can  legally  incorporate  without  the  services 
of  a  lawyer.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  that  most  people  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  lawyer  to  incorporate. 

How  to  form  an  "open"  or  "close"  corporation  and  the  difference 
between  them.  Report  contains  tear  out  forms. 

Sub  Chapter  S  Corporations.  What  they  are.  How  to  set  one  up.  How 

to  operate  a  business  as  a  corporation,  yet  be  taxed  on  individual  tax 
rates  if  more  advantageous. 

Learn  about  the  many  dangers  and  hazards  of  not  incorporating 
partnerships  and  proprietorships. 

What  a  Registered  Agent  is.  How  assistance  is  provided  to  individuals 
who  incorporate.  The  most  economical  company  to  use.  A  complete 
section  on  this. 

How  to  cut  out  all  fees  of  the  "middle  man"  normally  involved  in 
forming  a  corporation. 


How  to  save  from  $300  to  over  $1,000  in  the  formation  of  the 
corporation  alone! 

What  a  "foreign  "  corporation  is.  A  State  by  State  list  of  the  filing  fees 
involved  in  registering  a  "foreign"  corporation. 

Learn  how  a  corporation  can  sell  its  stock  to  raise  capital  at  any  time. 

How  a  single  individual  can  be  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
There  is  no  need  to  have  anyone  involved  except  a  single  stockholder 
although,  of  course,  as  many  as  desired  can  be  included. 

How  to  arrange  for  any  stock  sold  to  an  investor  in  a  corporation  to 
be  tax  deductible  to  the  investor's  personal  income  in  the  event  of 
loss.  This  makes  the  sale  of  stock  in  a  corporation  far  more  attractive 
to  an  investor. 

An  outline  of  the  many  situations  where  an  individual  would  benefit 
by  incorporating. 

How  to  legally  incorporate  and  sell  stock  in  a  corporation  without 
"registering"  the  stock. 

What  par  and  no-par  value  stock  is  and  which  is  the  most  practical. 

How  an  existing,  unincorporated  business  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  can  benefit  by  incorporating.  Also  included  are  the  steps  to 
take  after  incorporating. 

The  reasons  why  %rds  of  the  corporations  listed  on  the  American 
and  New  York  Stock  Exchanges  incorporate  in  Delaware— the  State 
most  friendly  to  corporations— and  how  you  can  have  the  same 
benefits  as  the  largest  corporations  in  America. 

What  to  do  if  you  are  already  incorporated  in  another  state  and  want 
to  take  advantage  of  incorporating  in  Delaware,  without  ever  visiting 
the  State. 

Learn  why  many  "side"  businesses  and  investments  should  be 
separately  incorporated. 


IRON  CLAD  GUARANTEE.  If  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied  with  the  book  after  you  have  it  for  10  days  you  may 
return  it  for  a  full  refund. 


COMMENTS  FROM  REiVDERS 

**I  want  to  buy  several  copies  for  my  clients."~Insurance  Executive 

"If  rd  known  at>out  this  I  would  have  incorporated  years  ago."— Salesman 

"This  report  is  a  handy  reference  for  me."— Lawyer 

"The  author  is  experienced  in  the  corporate  world,  giving  him  the  qualifications 

to  write  this  book."— Judge 

"Fantastic!  Do  you  want  a  partner?"— Lawyer 

"Good  idea.  Brings  the  concept  of  being  incoiporated  within  the  reach  of 

anyone."— Artist 

"I  was  quoted  a  price  of  $1,000  each  for  3  corporations  I  want  to  form!  This 

report  saves  me  almost  S3,000!"— Business  Owner 

"Excellent!  Written  so  that  anyone  can  understand  it."— Secretary 

"Takes  the  mystery  out  of  forming  a  corporation."— Printer 

"Very  well  written.  Will  encourage  many  small  businesses  to  incorporate." 

—Housewife 

"Well  written.  Will  eventually  produce  more  business  for  lawyers."— Lawyer 
"Great  idea!  I'd  be  glad  to  pitimote  it  for  a  piece  of  the  action." 

—Advertising  Executive 

"Should  be  in  every  business  library."— Executive 

"Will  be  forming  two  new  corporations  in  January  using  Ibis  method." 

-Publisher 


Just  complete  the  coupon  below  and  your  report  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  you. 


TO:   ENTERPRISE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
1000  Oakfield  Lane,  Dept.  87 
Wilmington,  Del.  19810 

Please  send  me   copies  of  "HOW  TO  FORM  YOUR  OWN  CORPORATION 

WITHOUT  A  LAWYER  FOR  UNDER  $50.00"  at  $7.95  each,  plus  45«  postage 
and  handling. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  book  after  10  days 
of  receipt,  I  can  return  the  book  undamaged  for  a  full  refund. 


□  check  enclosed   □  Master  Charge  #_ 


□  BankAmericard  #_ 
Please  print  or  type: 
NAME  


ADDRESS . 


CITY. 
ADD 


.STATE. 


-ZIP. 


□  80«  SP.  Del. 


D  $2.25  U.S.  Air 


□  $4.25  Fgn.  Air 


Mr.  Nicholas  has  been  to  the  White  House  to  personally  meet  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  after  being  selected  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
businessmen  in  the  Nation. 
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Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  $60-$76 
aweek.  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 

 ^  ,^  ingrubberatampsforoffices^fac- 

f    iMBESiilll  '  tories,  individuals.  Hundreds  of 

'l^^^tflSMmilitii     IB^M  Hundreds  of  prospects— ev- 

\  itflnHHHMl^*  ery  where.  Kight  in  your  own  com- 
munity. Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
furniBh  everythintt  ond  help  finar^e  you.  at 
leas  than  bank  rates.  Write  for  f'-ee  facts. 
No  salesman  will  call. 

Rubber  Stamp  Div./  1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  R.g-CM,  Chicago  60626 


Free  Chair/Table 

CATALOG  VS'l 


m  OFFICE  &  LOUNGE 
FURNITURE 

•  BANQUET  &  MEETING 
FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS 


Shipping 
Points  — 

DALLAS 

■osroN 

ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBUKGH 
lOS  ANGELES 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  10010 


IN  1973.  THE  BIG  MONEY'S 

IN  SECURITY  HOME  NOW! 

Now,  without  franchise  fees,  you  can 
have  your  own  business  in  the  fast- 
growing  security  field.  Learn  at  home. 
Approved  course  incls.  tools,  equip- 
ment to  do  first  job.  No  Salesmen.  Write 
today!  SECURITY  SYSTEMS  MGMT. 
SCHL,  home  study.  Dept.  7221-113, 
Little  Falls,  N.J.  07424 


FOR 

BIG 

MONEY 
QUICKLY 


EARN  MONEY  FAST 
$ 


Earn  BIG  PROFITS  m  your  spare  time  sell 
ing  new  Lifetime  Metal  Social  Security 
Plates.  Beautifully  colored,  complete  with 
?  pocket  carrying  case.  Sells  on  sight! 

SENDFOR  FREESAMPLE 
&  SALES  KITNOW! 


MAKESI.PERSALE 


VITAMINS?  What  do  you  want  to  know? 
Natural  vs.  synthetic?  Which  vitamins  to 
take?  Why?  How  Many?  When?  Rugby's 
new,  fabulous  catalog  has  the  answers. 
Valuable  free  bonus  with  your  first  order 
— PLUS  Rugby's  unmatched  selling  policy 
of:  LOWEST  PRICES;  HIGHEST  QUAL- 
ITY; FASTEST  SHIPPING;  MONEY- 
BACK  GUARANTEE  if  not  completely 
satisfied.  Rush  a  dime  for  your  catalog  now 
— (to  cover  postage)  to:  RUGBY  ALL- 
NATURAL  VITAMINS,  Inc.  DEPT.  NN. 
420  DOUGHTY  BOULEVARD,  IN- 
WOOD,  N.Y.  11696.  One  of  America's 
leading  suppliers  of  All-Natural  supple- 
ments. 

BASEMENT  TOILET 

Flushes  up  to  existing  sewer  or  sep- 
tic tank  by  powerful,  self-contained 
pump  operated  by  normal  water  pres- 
sure. No  digging  up  floors.  Clog 
resistant,  easily  installed.  Make  base- 
ment into  game  room,  den,  apartment 
with  private  bath.  Financing  available.  Dealer  in- 
quiries invited.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

DOSS,  Dept.J-17  ,  Box  10947,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 


CONTINUED 

The  White  Woman 
of  the  Senecas 

In  the  negotiations,  the  white  land 
company  representatives  primed  the 
Indians  with  whiskey,  but  the  White 
Woman  of  the  Senecas  negotiated 
cold  sober,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
agents.  "Mary  Jemison,"  wrote  one 
of  the  land  company  men,  "took  a 
part  in  the  deliberations,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  council-house,  urging  her 
claims  for  an  allotment  of  lands  in  a 
manner  that  was  more  pertinacious 
than  dignified."  He  added  that  she 
was  "a  tiny,  odd  character  in  a  short 
coat  tied  with  thongs,  dangling  petti- 
coat, deerskin  leggings,  buckskin 
moccasins,  and  a  hideous  hat  no 
civilized  woman  would  wear." 

It  is  easy  to  guess  how  she  proba- 
bly twisted  the  agents'  arms.  Seneca 
property  passed  down  through  fe- 
male lines.  As  a  Seneca  woman  she 
could  clearly  claim  something.  But 
as  a  white  woman  there  remained  a 
question  whether  she  could  be  treated 
as  a  defeated  Indian  in  disposing  of 
lands  she  claimed.  A  cloud  might 
forever  rest  over  any  title  to  land 
claimed  by  her,  if  it  were  passed  on 
without  her  full  consent.  And  she 
would  not  give  her  full  consent  to 


"The  door's  open?  Thank  you,  Jimmy. 
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FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  treasures  with  powerful  new 
electronic  detector.  Most  powerful  made.  Ultra  sensitive. 
Penetrates  deep  into  earth.  Works  through  mud,  beach 
#i|  ^^^^iT^s.,    sand,  rock,  wood,  etc.  Signals 

^  I  H^**    §f      X^'^x   when  object  is  detected. 


to 

$12950 


Write  for  Free  Catalog,  treasure  hunting  tips  and 
unusual  souvenir  coin. 

RELCO  Dept.  D-199 


5  POWERFUL 
MODELS 

Box  10839,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 


anything  less  than  the  nearly  18,000 
acres  she  claimed. 

Even  so,  her  status  was  so  ambigu- 
ous that  the  New  York  legislature 
and  Congress  later  passed  special 
acts  to  clarify  her  position  so  that 
title  to  her  land  could  be  cleared  for 
all  time. 

Mary's  land  lay  in  a  fine,  fertile 
valley  walled  by  cliffs  500  feet  high. 
Much  of  the  acreage  she  rented  to 
white  settlers,  furnishing  food,  seed 
and  the  like  to  many  who  were  hard 
pressed  for  resources.  The  remainder 
of  the  cleared  land  she  and  her  three 
surviving  daughters  farmed — one 
daughter  by  Hogadowah  had  died  in 
youth.  She  looked  after  Hogadowah 
until  he  died  in  bed  at  the  age  of  103. 
She  buried  him  in  his  most  elaborate 
tribal  outfit  with  his  favorite  orna- 
ments and  lethal  instruments  beside 
him,  and,  as  was  Seneca  custom, 
provided  him  with  a  little  cake  to 
take  on  his  journey  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds.  She  was  at  first 
very  indignant,  and  then  amused, 
when  a  traveling  preacher  called  her 
a  "pagan"  because  she  supported 
Seneca  religious  beliefs. 

But  peace  had  not  come  to  Mary 
Jemison. 

By  the  odd  circumstances  of  her 
life,  as  she  neared  70  Mary  was  in 
the  position  of  a  rich  dowager,  for 
whose  favor  her  three  sons  vied  with 
each  other.  When  in  drink,  as  they 
often  were,  they  quarreled  bitterly. 
In  1811,  Thomas,  whom  she'd  carried 
on  her  back  to  the  Genesee  country, 
provoked  a  brawl  with  John,  who 
killed  Thomas  in  self-defense.  Thom- 
as had  earlier  threatened  to  kill 
Mary  herself.  A  year  later,  again 
drunk,  John  stabbed  Jesse  to  death. 
Five  years  later  John  went  on  a 
drinking  spree  with  two  Indian  pals. 
They  got  in  a  fight,  and  his  friends 
finished  John  off  with  an  axe.  Mary 
was  left  with  her  daughters  and  their 
families  as  her  immediate  kin. 

In  1817,  Congress  passed  a  special 
act  declaring  the  then  74-year-old 
Seneca,  Mary  Jemison,  a  United 
States  citizen  in  order  to  confirm  her 
title  to  the  Genesee  tract  so  she 
might  sell  such  parts  of  it  as  she 
wished.  In  1823,  she  sold  to  neighbor- 
ing farmers  all  she  then  owned  ex- 
cept for  a  strip  two  miles  long  and 
one  mile  wide  for  herself,  her  daugh- 
ters and  their  families. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1823  that  Mary 
told  her  life  story  to  Dr.  Seaver — a 
frontier  physician — who  wrote  it  all 
down  and  read  it  back  to  her  for 
corrections.  If  her  own  story  was 
remarkable,  her  detail  of  Indian  life 
in  her  times  has  little  in  literature 
to  match  it. 

Regarding  herself,  Mary  told  Sea- 
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A  CZ« ASSZC  TtA11^0AJ>  WATCH 


A  RUGGED,  DEPENDABLE  TIMEPIECE 
IN  THE  OLD-TIME  TRADITION! 

Only  $11.95 


A  modern,  rugged  Pocket  Watch  that's  accurate  and  depend- 
able. This  is  the  traditional  European  Railroad  Style  that's 
been  used  for  decades  to  keep  exact,  split-second  time. 
Precision  movement,  extra  large  markings  in  classic  Roman 
or  Arabic  numerals  with  second  hand.  Heavy  duty  case  fin- 
ished in  gleaming  jevi/eler's  gold-tone  v(/ith  swivel.  A  power- 
ful steam  locomotive  is  handsomely  engraved  on  the  back- 
plate.  Two  styles  of  beautiful  gold-tone  finished  Double-Link 
Watch  Chains  are  available  for  use  with  this  fine  timepiece. 
No.  5131— Railway  Pocket  Watch  (Roman  Numerals)  . .  .11.95 
No.  5131  A— Railway  Pocket  Watch  (Arabic  Numerals)  ..11.95 

No.  5145-Double  Link  Watch  Chain  .  . ,   1.95 

No.  5146— Deluxe  Heavy  Watch  Chain  2.49 


watch  is  shown  actual  size 


LEATHER  WATCH  HOLDER  on  your  belt.  Made  of  mming^Tom'^hoTder. 

This  quality  holder  is  genuine  top  grain  lea-  5135— Leather 

designed  to  keep  your  ther  with  belt  loops  and  ppjiiet  Watch  Belt 

pocket  watch  securely  snap  closure.  Watch  can  Holder             2  49 


EISENHOWER  DOLLAR 

24K  GOLD  ELECTRO  PLATED 


DazzleloHrlove! 

Brilliant  Simulated  Diamonds 
A  Full  2.25  Carats 


The  last  Dollar  minted  in  the 
United  States  is  the  striking  Eisen- 
hower Dollar,  struck  to  comemmorate 
our  34th  President  and  the  historic 
landing  on  the  moon  by  Eagle.  Today, 
these  beautiful  coins  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  rare  and  will  increase 
in  value  as  the  years  pass  by.  Now  we 
have  a  small  supply  of  these  rare  coins 
.  .  .  some  of  them  fashioned  into  at- 
tractive jewelry  .  .  .  and  all  of  them 
beautifully  electroplated  in  genuine 
24K  gold!  The  Eisenhower  Dollar  is 
rapidly  disappearing  from  circulation 
due  to  the  great  demand  of  collectors. 

No.  5174-Gold  Electroplated 
Eisenhower  Dollar  2.98 

No.  5175— Gold  Electroplated  Eisen- 
hower Dollar  Necklace  (Held  in  spe- 
cial mounting  that  does  not  damage 
coin  or  decrease  its  collector  value) 
 5.95 

No.  5176-Gold  Electroplated  Eisen- 
hower Dollar  Key  Chain  (supported 
in  special  holder  with  chain  and  key 
clip)  4.88 


ill 

A  timeless  and  traditional  memento  of  your 
love  for  that  cherished  one.  The  refined  styling 
and  elegant  design  of  this  Heart  Pendant  are 
sure  to  make  her  beam  with  pride.  Genuine 
Diamonds?  They're  so  brilliant  that  only  on 
close  inspection  by  an  experienced  Jeweler 
could  you  be  absolutely  sure.  Within  the  beau- 
tifully crafted  frame  are  43  precisely  matched 
simulated  diamonds  ...  a  total  of  2.25  carats! 
This  delicately  rendered,  heart-shaped  pend- 
ant comes  gracefully  suspended  from  a  classic 
Sterling  Silver  link  chain.  A  very  special  way 
to  say  that  you  care.  It  must  strike  the  lady's 
fancy  ...  if  she  is  not  positively  thrilled  with 
its  tasteful  good  looks,  return  it  within  7  days 
for  a  no-nonsense  refund.  Elegantly  Gift  Boxed, 
the  Heart  Pendant  comes  ready  to  give  .  .  . 
and  we're  sure  that  you'll  be  delighted  with  its 
stylish  price! 

No.  5137— Heart  Pendant  6.88 

2  for  only  12.50  (You  Save  1.26!) 
No.  5141— Heart  Pendant  with 
Matching  Earrings  11.83 


COLORFUL  WOODCHOPPER  WEATHERVANE 

Remember  these?  Once  made  only  by  skilled 
wood  carvers,  now  available  in  colorful,  wea- 
therproof plastic.  Just  push  into  ground  or 
attach  to  fence.  As  the  wind  blows,  the  little 
Woodchopper  chops  away! 

No.  8013— Woodchopper  Weathervane  2.98 

(2  for  5.69) 


DEPT.  200-MA,  | 
2345  Post  Road,  Larchmont,  N.Y.  10538  | 

Please  RUSH  guaranteed  articles  as  specified  below.  I  enclose  payment  with  I 
this  condition:  I  must  be  completely  satisfied  or  I  may  return  within  7  days  ' 


for  my  money  back  at  once. 

Please  enclose  S5(  with  order  to  cover  sMpping  cost-  (N.Y.  State  residents 
add  appropriate  sales  tai). 


ITEM  NO. 

DESCRIPTION  or  ITEM 

PRICE 

'Shipping  S  HandlinB 
N.Y.  State  customer^  sales  tax 
Total  Enclosed 

City 


^^$tite  2if  Code  
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Sleep  Away 
Dry 

^kIIj     If  hands  and 

^  '  ■  knuckles  get  so 
dry  and  cracked  that  nothing 
seems  to  help,  try  this  simple 
treatment.  Each  night  at  bed- 
time, massage  a  dab  of  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment  into  the  skin. 
Next  morning,  wash  thoroughly 
with  Cuticura  medicated  soap. 
You'll  be  amazed  how  quickly 
your  skin  be- 
comes soft  and 
smooth. 


OINTMENT 


WHO  ELSE 
WANTS  TO 
BEAT  THE 
HORSES? 


I'll  send  you  free  information  In  a  plain  envelope 
about  the  same  method  used  by  "pros"  and 
"insiders"  who  regularly  take  their  place  at  race 
track  payoff  windows.  We  call  it  Bet-O-Meter. 
And  it's  so  good  that  a  doctor  friend  of  ours  from 
San  Diego  informs  us  that  he  won  .$17,000  in  two 
weeks,  using  Bet-O-Metcr  at  the  Caliente  track 
for  Trotters  and  Thorobreds. 

BET-O-METER 

INFORMATION  IS  FREE 

Sportswriter  Santaniello  writes  "  .  .  .  1  came  out 
a  winner  at  all  tracks — thoroughbred,  harness  and 
even  dog  races  ..."  Bet-O-Meter  points  up  only 
"live"  and  "hot"  horses — but  that's  only  part  of 
the  success  story.  Why  not  find  out  for  yourselff 
Write  today — Full  Information  is  free! 

A.  G.  ILLICH 

697  East  219  St.  (Dept.  UOEE)  Bronx,  N.Y.  10467 


Why  delay?  Receive  4  WILL  FORMS  and  64-pg. 
book,  "What  Everyone  Should  Knov/  About 
Wills,"  written  by  a  prominent  attorney.  FREE— 
Personal  Assets  Record,  Duties  of  Executor,  and 
Valuoble  Papers  Folder.  Complete  KIT,  $2.00, 
2  for  $3.50,  Add  250  for  postage  and  handling. 
HANLEY'S,  Dept.  A-163,  Orchard  Lake  Rd., 
P.  O.  Box  554,  Formington,  Michigan  48024. 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spare  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  —  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  All  and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

a. P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.Y.  10314 


^  LEARN 

MEAt  CUTTIN 


Train  quickly  in  8  short  weel<8  at  Toledo 
for  a  bright  fatare  with  aecorlty  in  the  vital 
meat  buBinesB.  Biir  pay.  full-time  jobB— 
HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OFYOUR 
OWN  !  Time  payment  plan  available.  Diplo- 
k  ma  Riven.  Job  help.  ThoueandB  of  buc- 
'  cesBful  graduates.  OUR  60th  YEARl  Send 
illUBtrated  FREE  catalog.     No  qbliiratij 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTINC 

Dept.    A-72.    Toledo.    Ohio  43604 


No.  0197T 


CONTINUED 

The  White  Woman 
of  the  Senecas 

ver:  "My  strength  has  been  great 
for  a  woman  of  my  size,  otherwise  I 
must  long  ago  have  died  under  the 
burdens  which  I  was  obliged  to  carry. 
.  .  .  I  have  planted,  hoed  and  har- 
vested corn  every  season  but  one 
since  I  was  taken  prisoner.  ...  I  have 
been  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
three  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  I 
have  at  this  time  39  grandchildren 
and  14  great-grandchildren.  ...  I  live 
in  my  own  house,  and  on  my  own 
land  .  .  .  situated  in  the  midst  of  my 
children.  ..." 

By  the  summer  of  1831,  Mary  was 
getting  too  frail  to  keep  on  farming. 
She  moved  to  the  Seneca  reservation 
at  Buffalo  Creek,  N.Y.  (now  Buffalo). 
There,  at  the  age  of  90,  she  died  in 
September  1833.  A  few  hours  before 
death,  she  sent  for  the  resident  Prot- 
estant missionary,  whom  she  had 


earlier  told  that  she  had  forgotten 
how  to  pray,  and,  with  tears  pouring 
down  her  wrinkled,  leathery  cheeks, 
repeated  along  with  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer  her  mother  had  taught  her. 
She  was  buried  with  a  Christian 
ceremony  at  Buffalo  Creek. 

In  1874,  Mary  Jemison's  remains 
were  reinterred  near  the  upper  falls 
of  the  Genesee  in  Letchworth  State 
Park,  a  major  section  of  which  had 
once  been  part  of  her  holdings,  and 
in  1910  the  bronze  statue  was  added 
to  her  monument,  showing  her  arriv- 
ing in  Seneca  land  with  her  baby  son 
on  her  back.  It  is  located  deep  in  the 
park,  near  the  end  of  a  spectacular 
drive  from  Mt.  Morris  along  the 
western  side  of  the  gorge,  about  45 
miles  south  of  Rochester. 

Most  visitors  to  the  park,  after 
seeing  that  statue  and  hearing  just 
a  little  about  Mary  Jemison,  find  it 
puzzling  that  she  lived  as  a  Seneca 
much,  much  longer  by  choice  than 
as  a  captive.  end 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  10. 


How  France  Deals  With  the  Problem  of  the  Cities 


and  Burgundy  wines.  That's  all 
finished  as  the  symbol  of  French  life ! 
France  has  begun  and  is  making 
great  strides  in  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion  It's  absolutely  essential 

for  the  future  of  France  that  Paris 
and  our  other  cities  be  kept  habitable 
— that  modern  industrialized  society 
fits  into  the  environment  without 
disfiguring  or  destroying  it." 

In  some  quarters  of  the  Old  City 
of  Paris,  it's  estimated  that  around 
800,000  Parisians  still  live  in  dilapi- 
dated and  unsanitary  buildings.  This 
is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact 


that  in  a  century  the  City  of  Paris 
has  grown  from  700,000  to  nearly  3 
million,  while  the  suburbs  have 
chmbed  from  400,000  to  5  million. 
The  noise  in  Paris  can  be  unbearable. 
City  traffic  authorities  say  that  the 
surface  area  of  the  streets  of  the  city 
would  in  a  few  more  years  be  smaller 
that  that  of  the  collective  surface 
area  of  the  autos  and  buses  using 
them,  the  way  things  have  been  go- 
ing. The  government  estimates  that 
Parisians  spend  4  million  man-hours 
a  day  commuting. 

Statistics  show  that  one  out  of  five 


"Our  new  detergent  isn't  selling  because  it  does  everything  for  the  environmentalists 
and  nothing  for  the  housewife." 
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of  the  currently  existing  50  million 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  al- 
ready lives  in  Paris  or  its  nearby 
suburbs.  The  unique  status  of  the  city 
as  the  heart  of  the  French  nation  has 
created  such  proverbs  as  "Paris  is 
France"  and  "Every  Frenchman  has 
two  loves — the  province  where  he 
was  born,  and  Paris,  where  he  wants 
to  live  and  die." 

The  Paris  residential  boom  took 
place  in  an  area  which  is  not  much 
more  than  2%  of  the  total  land  area 
of  France.  During  the  first  six  dec- 
ades of  the  present  century,  the  total 
French  population  increased  13%, 
but  that  of  the  Paris  Region  went  up 
50%.  The  migration  from  the  prov- 
inces has  been  slowed  down  during 
the  past  ten  years  by  the  French 
government's  sponsorship  of  various 
regional  development  projects,  which 
have  tended  to  persuade  some  people 
to  stay  home. 

But  the  population  movement  still 
is  into  Paris,  and  few  appear  to  move 
out.  It's  only  recently  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  France's  modern  history, 
the  natural  growth  of  historical  Paris 
is  exceeding  the  city's  growth  from 
migration  from  other  areas  of 
France. 

The  big  selling  point  right  now  to 


people  who  think  there's  no  worth- 
while place  to  live  outside  the  ancient 
city  boundaries  of  Paris,  is  the 
French  government's  promise  that 
all  residents  of  each  new  Paris  satel- 
lite will  have  swift  and  cheap  access 
to  the  "City  of  Light."  This  access 
will  be  made  possible  not  only  by  the 
Aerotrain  and  highways,  but  by 
monorails  and  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting rail  and  subway  links. 

Within  the  Old  City,  extensive 
urban  renewal  is  under  way,  with  a 
great  effort  to  preserve  what's  left 
of  the  ancient  buildings  and  tree- 
lined  boulevards,  and  to  renovate 
entire  districts  that  have  fallen  into 
disrepair  and  disrepute. 

Probably  the  best  and  earliest  ex- 
ample is  the  old  Marais  section.  A 
dozen  years  ago  the  decentralization 
was  foreseen.  Long  before  action 
was  taken,  plans  were  discussed  and 
over  a  hundred  decrees  were  issued 
for  study,  planning  and  eventual  ac- 
tion. All  sorts  of  authorities  were 
created  for  what  is  actually  seen  as 
a  national  renewal  plan  that  has  put 
France  on  the  biggest  environmental 
kick  sin  all  of  Europe. 

During  this  early  talk,  attention 
was  turned  to  the  Marais  section  of 
Paris.  It  is  the  most  historic  part  of 


the  city.  Marais  means  marsh,  and 
it  was  originally  a  wild  area  where 
Frangois  Villon  and  his  playmates 
roamed  in  the  13th  century.  In  the 
16th  century,  Henry  IV  began  to 
build  it  up  as  a  place  to  live.  The 
nobles  of  Paris  built  great  houses 
there,  and  the  Queen  had  her  private 
Marais  residence. 

Most  of  the  magnificent  old  houses 
are  still  there,  the  only  section  of 
Paris  with  buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the 
Marais  section  began  to  lose  its  char- 
acter. The  aristocrats  moved  else- 
where. Merchants  moved  in  and  in 
many  cases  made  factories  and  ware- 
houses of  the  beautiful  old  mansions. 

It  finally  became  one  of  the  worst 
slums  and  one  of  the  dingiest  parts 
of  the  city,  though  the  buildings  with 
their  decorative  ironwork  are  still 
there. 

When  the  satellite  city  program 
began,  the  government  also  set  about 
to  renew  the  Marais.  The  great  old 
homes  are  much  too  big  to  be  the 
homes  of  working  people,  but  under 
Minister  of  Culture  Andre  Malraux 
they  began  to  be  refurbished  and 
turned  over  to  scientific  and  histori- 
cal societies.  Since  this  began,  mil- 
lionaires got  interested  in  the  Marais 


Oiibwjdudo^  OVkaul  Take  advantage  of  this  low 
price  while  it's  still  available  and  BEAT  INFLATION! 


New 

FLORIDA  LAKEFRONT 

DEVELOPMENT 


Beautifully  Furnished  2  Bedroom  60'  x  12' 
PERMA  MOBILE®  HOME  Including  a  Choice 
6000  Sq.  Ft.  LOT  All  For  Only* 


GARDENS 

.  Storm  Sewers 
.  Paved  Streets 

•  Mercury  Street  Lights 

•  Corner  Street  Posts 

•  Garbage  Collection 

•  Recreational  complex 
.  Heated  Swimmmg  Pool 

•  Underground  Telephone 

.  Underground  TV  LaDie 
.  Central  Sewage  System 

•  Central  )Nater  Plant 

•  Private  Lake  On  Properiy 


15  FURNISHED  MODELS  ON  DISPLAY 

Ideally  situated — in  the  heart  of  the  Orange  Grove 
and  Lake  Section  of  Florida.  Just  8  miles  from  Lees- 
burg  —  directly  on  U.  S.  highway  #441-27.  The 
"Gateway  to  Disney  World." 
IMPORTANT— You  are  not  renting  the  lot— YOU  OWN 
IT  OUTRIGHT  along  with  the  PERMA  MOBILE  HOME. 
This  qualifies  you  for  Florida  Homestead  Exemption 
— thus  affording  you  a  BIG  tax  saving! 
'Installed  ready  to  occupy,  carport,  patio,  util- 
ity room,  air  conditioning,  etc.  are  extras. 

A  Planned  Adult  Community 

Miami  office  (305)  945-2641-Property  Office  (904)  753-2270 


SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM  GARDENS,  Dept.  59C 

2148  N.E.  164th  St.,  Miami,  Florida  33162 
Rush  complete  literature. 
No  Salesman  will  call. 
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CONTINUED 

How  France  Deals  With 
the  Problem  of  the  Cities 

again,  and  many  of  them  have 
moved  into  the  old  buildings  in  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years.  Now,  in  the 
Marais  section,  there  are  free  cultural 
exhibits,  concerts  and  theatrical  per- 
formances sponsored  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
not  bulldozing  your  antiquities,  but 
of  bringing  them  back  to  use. 

Private  enterprise  is  very  much  a 
part  of  all  these  doings.  The  govern- 
ment carried  the  ball  in  the  initial 
planning  stages,  acquired  the  land  for 
the  center  of  each  New  City,  and 
will  pay  for  over  half  the  road  and 
sanitation  systems.  But  private  de- 
velopers were  in  it  from  the  start. 
Government  money  at  Gi'o';^  interest 
has  been  provided  to  private  syndi- 
cates and  town  corporations,  with 
the  proviso  that  it  be  repaid  in  six 
years.  This  puts  the  heat  on  them  to 
start  building,  selling,  leasing  and 
renting  in  order  to  repay  in  time. 
Most  of  the  long-term  profits  will  go 
to  private  investors  and  developers, 
a  fact  that  has  won  enthusiasm  in 
private  French  business  circles  for 
the  entire  program. 

In  France,  the  roots  of  the  idea  go 
as  far  back  as  1928,  when  the  hap- 
hazard growth  of  Paris  alarmed 
many.  An  official  study  group  to  try 
to  plan  future  development  went  to 
work,  and  before  WW2  some  plans 
were  drawn  up  for  an  area  22  miles 
around,  with  Notre  Dame  Cathedral 
at  the  center.  Nothing  much  came  of 
them. 

The  idea  was  in  the  back  of  de 
Gaulle's  mind  when  he  came  out  of 
retirement  in  the  late  1950's.  In  the 
early  1960's,  with  congestion,  pollu- 
tion and  haphazard  growth  on  all 
sides,  a  Paris  Region  district  plan- 
ning board  was  set  up  to  find  better 
ways  to  utilize  463  square  miles  in 
the  Paris  area  that  overflowed  mu- 
nicipal and  department  borders.  It 
soon  came  up  with  the  outlines  of  a 
proposed  development  right  through 
the  year  2000.  At  the  same  time, 
urban,  industrial,  transportation, 
housing,  cultural  and  pollution  prob- 
lems all  over  the  country  were  taken 
under  serious  national  study.  The 
idea  that  a  general  national  plan  was 
necessary — overriding  uncoordinated 
private  and  municipal  interests  (yet 
acceptable  to  them) —  has  dominated 
all  the  thinking. 

For  the  national  leaders,  this  has 
meant  all  kinds  of  experimentation 
and  test  plans  across  a  whole  spec- 
trum of  new  approaches  to  urban 
life — and  when  one  looks  good  (like 
the  Aerotrain  or  the  New  Cities) 


giving  it  a  hard  sell  and  making  it 
digestible  to  the  French  electorate 
and  important  opinion  groups.  The 
government  even  got  labor  to  go 
along  with  a  separate  authority  for 
the  Aerotrain,  in  spite  of  its  vested 
interest  in  the  old  railway  systems. 

It  hasn't  been  too  hard  to  sell  new 
ideas.  The  French  generally  have 
been  appalled  at  the  drift  of  their 
total  environment  into  urbanitis  and 
almost  lethal  congestion.  Pompidou 
gets  little  argument  when  he  tells  his 
people  that  there  must  be  a  better 
way  to  live,  or  that  strangulation  is 
certain  in  the  absence  of  bold  reme- 
dies. A  popular  comic  film  in  France 
today  shows  an  American  tourist 
coming  to  Paris  for  all  the  old  de- 
lights. When  he  leaves,  all  he  has 
seen  are  the  kind  of  jet-age  hotels, 
restaurants,  skyscrapers  and  traffic 
jams  that  he  could  have  seen  in  New 
York. 

It  would  take  a  longer  account  to 
detail  other  French  urban  innova- 
tions— on  a  national  scale.  An  exam- 
ple is  La  Vaudreuil,  a  pilot  town  for 
about  15,000  people  now  being  built 
not  far  from  Rouen,  in  Normandy.  No 
pollution  of  any  kind  will  be  per- 
mitted— atmospheric,  noise,  water  or 
any  other  kind.  It  is  a  test  to  see  what 
can  be  done.  Many  nations,  including 
ours,  plan  to  put  observers  in  La 
Vaudreuil.  France  has  created  a 
whole  legal  structure  whereby  the 
Council  of  State  can  initiate  new 

towns.  END 


The  Last  "Comvlete"  Silver  Set! 

1964-P  U.S.  COIN  SET 

with  the  in-demand  John  F.  Kennedy  Half 
Dollar,  in  attractive  sparkling  lucite  display 
holder.  Fine  memento,  important  to  collec- 
tors and  investors.  Wonderful  gift  for  Christ- 
mas, confirmation,  anniversary,  birthday 
and  special  occasions  ...  a  gift  that's  dif- 
ferent and  valuable! 


-"3  


Only 

$4.95 


10  Sets— $  47.50 

25  Sets— $112,50 

50  Sets— $217.50 

100  Sets— $420.00 


$4.95 


Each 


Also  Available:  1965,  1966,  1967 
1968,  1969,  1971,  1972,  1973 
Coin  Sets 

(10,  25,  50  and  100  Sets  priced  same  as  1964  Sets) 
Beautifully  brilliant  and  uncirculated  Coin 
Sets  in  permanent  see-thru  holders — fully 
guaranteed  on  a  moneyback  basis. 

Special  Close-out  on  hard-to-get  Silver  Sets 
with  Franklin  Halves 

1956  set  $12.95  |  1959   set    $8.95  I  1962    set  $7.95 

1957  set     7.95     1960   set     7.95    1963    set  8.95 

1958  set     7.95  I  1961   set     7.95  I  1964    set  4.95 

?i'-9^5l-lll^4  Only  $69.95 

$75.55  if  bought  separately 


FREE  LATEST  1973  COIN  SET  WITH  EVERY  $69.95 
ORDER 


Order  today!  Send  check  or  M.O.  or 
Charge  Your  Diners  Club,  American  Exp., 
Master  Chg. — Bankamericard 

SUPERIOR  COIN  CO.  (Dept.  AL7) 

34  E.  12th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10003  (212)  GR  7-5780 
Add  50?  for  post.  &  hand,  on  all  orders  under  $20. 


SURVIVAL  KNIFE.  Use  as  knife,  savi^,  fish- 
scaler,  hammer.  9V2"  overall,  5"  blade. 
Laminated  leather  handle,  and  belt  sheath 
with  honing  stone,  leg  ties.  Replaced  free 
if  broken  w/ithin  10  yrs.  Imported.  30  day 
refund  guar.  $3.98  plus  $1.25  pstg.  & 
hdlg.  Midwest  Knife  Co.,  Dept.  SUR-1157, 
9043  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60620. 


BRILLIANTE  GEMS.  Sparkling,  man-made 
gems  available  in  14-K  white  gold  with 
tapered  baguettes.  Rings  above  priced  as 
follows:  7-car.  round  Tiffany:  $231,  5-car. 
Pear  Shape:  $178,  3-car.  Marquise:  $125, 
6-car.  Emerald  cut:  $205,  Free  ring  size 
chart  catalog.  Regent  Lapidary  Co.,  Dept. 
ALP-11,  511  E.  12th  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10009. 


JVLY  4,  17/^' 


OUR  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 


A  prized  colleclion  of  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS: 
The  ConsliliUioii,  Declaration  of  liidepenclente.  Bill  of  Righls  . 
and  Geltysberg  Address.  Each  aulheniirally  lilhograptiefl  on  fine 
onrLhilierd.  Snitahle  tor  fr.-lrmny  to  coniphirient  any  der  or,  A  d^-c- 
orative  reirirndfjr  ol  our  iialiojial  heritage  and  pride.  8  1.25ppd 
THE  HERITAGE  PRESS 
302  Anderson  Avenue       Fairview  N.J.  07022 


VHITE  SMETAL  DETECTORS 


WHITE'S  ELECTRONICS,  INC.  manufacture 
the  World's  Largest  and  Finest  Line  of  Mineral 
and   Metal   Detectors.  Ghosttowning. 
beachcombing,  bottle  hunting,  coin  hunting-all 
types   of   TREASURE   HUNTING  or 
PROSPECTING,  amateur  or  professional. 
Detect  conductive  metals-Gold,  Silver,  Copper 
Nuggets-Coins  - R  ings-Jewelrv.  etc. 
Underwater  or  on  the  land,  "There  are  no  finer 
at  any  price"  25  production  models  tu  choose 
from-T.R.  or  B.F.O.  Priced  from  $79l50  Up 
—Always  specify  tha  Blu*  &  Gold  - 
ASK  FOR  WHITE  S  BY  NAME 
-Free  Literaturt- 


WHITE  S  ELECTRONICS 


Rm.  No.     502         101 1  PItaunt  Valley  Rd. 

Swaat  Hoina.  Oregon 
33784  Ha2«t  Straat         Elk-Air  Industrial  Park  i 
Abbotsford,  B.C.,  Oextar  Drive,  East 

Canada  Eirhart,  Indiana  46S14  I 


if- 
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HEARING  AIDS 

UP  CnO/  flCC  COMPARABLE 
TO  3U/0UltAIDS  ^ 


Sale  on 
scarce  dates 


Lincoln  Cents— 154  each 

1910  11  14  16  17  18  19S  19D  20S  20D  21  24  25  26  27 
1928D  29S  29D  30  30D  BOS  34  34D  35  35D  35S  36  35D 
1936S  37  37D  37S  38  39  39S  40D  40S  41D  41S  42D  42S 
1943  43D  43S  44D  44S  45D  45S  46S  47S  48S  49S  50S 
1951S  52  52S  530  53S  54  54S  55D  60D 
Jefferson  Nickels— 25t  each 

1938  39  40  40S  41S  42  42D  42S  43  43S  44  44D  44S  45 
1945S  450  46S  47S  48S  49S  50  510  520  52S  53S  54  54S 
19550  56  560 
Roosevelt  Dimes— 40i  each 

1946  460  46S  47  47S  48  48S  49  490  50  50S  51  51D 
1951S  52  520  52S  53  530  53S  54  540  54S  55S  560 
19570  58  580  60  600 

To  enjoy  these  savings  over  our  regular  prices,  simply 
circle  dates  v^^anted  and  send  this  ad  with  remittance. 
(Minimum  order  $1.)  Money-back  guarantee. 

Superior  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  TM-3,  253  Union  Street,  Littleton,  N.H.  03561 


TELL  THE  WORLD  YOU  SERVED! 
WEAR  A  COMMEMORATIVE  RING 


DIVISION  NUMBER 
INSIGNIA. 
CAMPAIGNS 


New  gold-encrusted 
emblems.  Choice  of 
over  100  -  military, 
fraternal,  profession- 
al, service  clubs..^ 


Alio  WAC.  WAVE, 
ARMY  &  NAVY  NURSE, 
POLICE  RINGS.  BRO. 
CHURE  ON  REQUEST. 


$68  Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Cotnblne  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
binations, all  services,  all  wars.  Prompt  delivery.  Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  C,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 
Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  Y-AL-15,J(pache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 


NONMEMBER  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION 

Give  your  non-Legionnaire  friends  a 
one-year  gift  subscription  to  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  For  each 
subscription,  send  name,  address  and 
ZIP  number  along  with  $2  check  or 
money  order  to:  Circulation  Dept., 
P.  O.  Box  1954.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
46206.  $1  additional  outside  U.S.  limits. 


100 

WORLDWIDE  1 
STAMPS 

o"'y  §t 


GET  this  giant  collection  of  100  different  stamps  from  tfie  world 
over— Virgin  Isianns,  Rwanda,  Hungary,  everywhere.  New  countries, 
newcommemoratives,  pictorials,  topicals.  Get  Eisenhower  memorial, 
giant  lion,  Unicef,  others  shown  plus  many  more  new,  old  issues. 
Colorful  valuable  stamps— wild  animals,  famous  people,  far  placer. 
Also  stamp  selections  to  examine.  Buy  any  or  none,  return  balance. 
Cancel  service  anytime.  Rush  10c  today  for  your  valuable  collection. 
GARCELON  STAIMP  CO.,  DepL  ALNR,    Calais,  Maine  04619 


NOW/  Improved  and  Patented 

RUPTURE-EASER' 


(A  Qib  Truss) 
No  laces  — instant 
pull-strap  adjustment 

No  Fittine  Required 


Right  or 
Left  Side 


^95 


Double.  .$8.95 


Pat.  No. 

3097641  _^ 

Strong,  form-fitting,  washable  sup- 
port for  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Snaps  up  in 
front.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as 
after  operation  support.  For  men,  women,  chil- 
dren. Send  measure  around  the  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right,  left  side  or  double. 
Add  750  postage.  PIPER  BRACE  CO.  Dept.  AL-113 
811  Wyandotte  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


Know 
your 
blood 
pressure 


If  your  doctor  recommends  you 
keep  close  tab  on  your  blood 
pressure,  here's  the  perfect  in- 
strument. High-quality  Aneroid-type  with  touch  and 
hold  Velcro®  sleeve.  No  slipping.  Accurate,  easy-to- 
read  gauge.  Compact  zippered  case.  Unconditional 
one-year  warranty  against  defects  in  worl<manship 
or  materials.  $17.95  plus  85f  postage.  You'll  need 
a  stethoscope  and  we  have  an  excellent  one  for 
$4.95  plus  ASf  postage.  Money-back  guarantee  if 
returned  ppd.  within  30  days. 

Kinlen  Co.  •  Dept.  AL-113BU 

809  Wyandotte      •      Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 

MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  Bible 
and  do  close  work  easily.  SEE  CLEARER 
INSTANTLY.  Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism 
or  eye  diseases.  10  day  trial.  Sturdy, 
good-looking.  Glass  precision  ground 
and  polished;  metal  hinges.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  $4.95  plus  C.O.D. 
or_  send.  pnly  _  $4.95_and_  we  pay  postage. 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Dept.  34-R,  Rochelle,  III.  61068 


BOWLERS 
Add  Pins  to 
your  Score 


That's  right,  with  the  new  GOOD-WIN 
SUPER-BOWL  GRIPPER  (patent  pend.) 
you  can  gain  control  away  from  the  lanes, 
improve  your  spot  bowling,  and  grip  on  the 
ball;  to  help  knock  off  those  few  important 
pins  per  game.  Practice  at  work  or  at  home. 
The  new  (guaranteed)  Super-Bowl  Gripper 
adjusts  to  fit  the  entire  family.  Comes  with 
four  vari-springs  to  increase  tension  as  the 
wrist  and  forearm  muscles  progress. 
To  improve  your  game  with  the  Super-Bowl 
Gripper  send  check  or  money  order,  only 
54.95  (postage  included),  to  GOOD-WIN 
Products,  Post  Office  Box  935-A,  Martins 
Ferry,  Ohio  43935. 


Your  help  goes  where 
hunger  is  —  —  Give  to 
CARE,  New  York  10016 


•  BUY  DIRECT  •  20  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Body  Aids  $49.95  up.  Tiny,  inconspicuous  All- 
in-tlie-Ear;  Beiiind-the-Ear;  Eye  Glass  Aids.  One 
of  the  largest  selections  ot  fine  quality  aids. 
Very  low  battery  prices.  Write  for  FREE  litera- 
ture. No  salesman  will  ever  call.  Good  hearing 
is  a  wonderful  gift.  LLOYD  corp.  -)f 
Dept.  ARL,  905  9th  St.,  Rockford,  III.  61108 

NON-METAL  TAPS 
SAVE 
HEEL$ 

Quiet, 
No-Skid, 

-  T         L       Like  new 
lOUgn  with  NO-NOISE 

Amazing  polyurethane  taps  keep  heels  perfect  for 
months.  Attach  in  seconds  to  any  heel,  and  no  one 
can  tell  you're  wearing  taps.  Men  or  ladies  size. 

KICK  SHOE  REPAIR  COSTS  TODAY! 

Money-back  guarantee. 


Run-down  ^, 
in  3  months  0*66 


(Can  save  you  $4.00  in  heels)  ©1971 
HALE  HEEL  COMPANY 
48  Chip  Rd.,  Middlefield,  Mass.  01243 


GENUINE  SHEARLING  SLIPPERS 

MADE  OF  THE  FINEST  NATURAL  LAMBSKIN. 
LUXURIOUS,  ALWAYS  STYLISH.  IDEAL  FOR 
GIFT  OR  PERSONAL  ENJOYMENT.  IN  PASTEL 
BLUE,  PINK  OR  GOLD.  SIZES  4  THROUGH  lO. 
MEDIUM  WIDTH,  NO  HALF  SIZES.  TO  TAKE 
ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  FANTASTIC  OFFER  RUSH 
$6.95  (INCLUDES  POSTAGE  AND  HAND  L  IN  G_) 
TO  AMERICAN  MAIL  ORDER  CO..  P.  O. 
BOX  61,  WHIPPLEVILLE,  N.  Y.  12995 
MONEY   REFUNDED  IF   NOT  DELIGHTED. 


GUARANTEED  10  YEARS! 


9  INCH  LOCK  BLADE 


NEW — original  desiKn — first  time  offered. 
Opens  instantly.  Automatically  locks  into 
position.  To  close  simply  press 
button  in  handle.  Has  unusual 
sure-Erip  finger  grooves,  fits  liand 
snugly — won't  slip.  Safety  finger 
guard.  Jet  black  handle  richly 
trimmed  with  HEAVY  CHROME.  Ideal  for 
hunting,  fishing  &  all  around  use.  Mirror 
polished  Imported  stainless  steel  blade  is  tough  and  sharp.  Use 
for  target  throwing.  9"  open,  5"  closed.  Has  that  good  feel  of  FINE 
Quality.  Not  a  switchblade.  IF  BROKEN  WITHIN  10  YEARS  WE  WILL  RE- 
PLACE AT  NO  CHARGE.  Use  30  days  at  our  risk.  Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Send 
$2.75  plus  25e  shipping.  ORDER  NOW!  United  Knife  Co.,  LBL-3857,  9043  S. 
Western,  Chicago,  111.  60620.  Est.  1936.  Mail  Orders  Only. 


$275 


DISCOUNT  BREAKTHROUGH  ON     free  \ 

ACCORDIONS'i^^r^ 


SAVE  '/2  OFF  retail  prices  of  comparable  accordions.  | 

Buy  direct  from  world's  largest  dealer.  Over  40  mod-  i 

'els  for  Student,  Teacher,  Professional.   Electronic,  I 

Standard  &  Button  Models — Amplifiers  too!  All  Big  I 

Names.  Try  before  you  buy.  Free  accessories.  E-Z  J 

Terms.  Trades.  Lifetime  Performance  Policy.  FREE  I 
Color  Catalogs/  Discount  price  list.  Rush  coupon. 


Accordion  Corp.  of  America— Dept.  A- 1 13 
5535  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60641 

Send  FREE  accordion  catalogs  and  discount  prices. 
Include  special  information  checked: 

□  Accordion  Amplifiers  □  Button  Accordions 

Name  

Add  ress  

City  


_State_ 


-iip- 
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PARTUG  SHOTS 


'He's  my  man  of  La  Muncha." 


Reamer  Keller 


SIGN  LANGUAGE 

U.  S.  Army  personnel  stationed  in  West  Germany  bridged  the 
language  gap  and  got  their  point  across  to  everyone  concerned,  all 
with  the  following  sign  affixed  to  a  piece  of  military  equipment: 

"Achtung!  Das  Machine  1st  Nicht  Fur  Fingerpoken  Bei  Dummkopfen 
un  Rubbernekken  Peepenlookers.  Keepen  Damn  Hands  in  Der  Pockets 
Mit  Relaxen — Und  Das  Machine  Will  Nicht  Blowenfusen,  Poppencorken 
or  Springenschnappen." 

H.  S.  Phillips 


INCHING  TOWARD  DISASTER 

A  mother  and  her  young  daughter  were  dining  in  a  rather  fancy 
restaurant  where  the  mother  had  ordered  escargot.  The  little  girl  was 
very  happy  with  her  hamburger  and  the  mother  thought  the  snails 
delicious  until  the  little  girl  mused  aloud: 

"Just  think,  Mother,  probably  only  yesterday  the  poor  little  fellows 
were  cleaning  the  inside  of  someone's  aquarium." 

Lloyd  Byers 


THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  FIRST 

A  man  was  being  shown  a  farm  that  was  for  sale  by  the  real  estate 
agent.  Coming  to  a  strip  of  bottom  land  that  bordered  a  stream,  the 
man  noticed  a  tree  with  dried  mud  extending  some  six  feet  up  the 
trunk,  and  he  said,  "Does  the  stream  overflow  on  this  land?" 

"No,  never,"  the  agent  hastily  proclaimed. 

"Then,  how  did  the  mud  get  on  that  tree?"  the  man  asked. 

The  agent  hesitated,  and  then  said,  "From  the  hogs  rubbing  them- 
selves against  it.  And  now,"  he  went  on  hurriedly,  "I'll  show  you  the 
rest  of  the  farm." 

"Right  now,"  the  man  returned,  "I'd  rather  you  show  me  those  hogs." 

Jay  Andrews 


NOVEMBER  NOTICE  TO  NIMRODS 

Warning  to  hunters 
Of  deer,  moose  or  wapiti: 
Scramble  to  hell-an'-gone 
Off'n  our  propiti! 

Harold  Willard  Gleason 

STEP  ONE 

The  first  thing  to  look  for  in  buying  a 
new  home  is  the  checkbook. 

D.  M.  Janke 

ALARM  CLOCK  BLUES 

Get  up  with  the  sun! 
(Those  famous  words!) 
Get  up  with  the  sun? 
That's  for  the  birds! 

Bettie  Creemer  Feist 

NUTRITIONIST'S  NIGHTMARE 

A  small  boy's  idea  of  a  balanced  meal 
is  a  piece  of  cake  in  each  hand. 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 

RECOMPENSE 

I  live  in  a  shanty 

With  carpetless  floor; 
My  table  is  scanty; 

The  wolf's  at  the  door; 
Yet  since  I've  surrendered 

Vain  strivings  for  wealth. 
My  doctor  has  rendered 

A  clean  bill  of  health. 

Arthur  Banscher 

EAST  vs  WEST?? 

Any  time  Red  Chinese  thinking  nears 
capitalistic  ideology,  it's  strictly  occidental. 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 

A  BLOW  TO  THE  NOSE 

How  can  winter's  blustery  blow. 
Which  forcibly  obstructs  the  flow 
Of  streams,  and  founts,  and  hoses. 
Do  the  opposite  to  noses? 

Ed  Collier 


"After  deducting  withholding  tax,  so- 
cial security,  retirement  fund,  hospitali- 
zation, group  insurance,  and  your  dona- 
tion to  the  company  welfare  fund — you 
owe  us  six  dollars  and  ten  cents." 

Jeffrey  J.  Monahan 
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Haband's  incredible^ 
100%  man-made , 
polymeric 

Boots 

and 

Shoes 


Offer  even  includes  these 

Executive  Boots 

You   should   wear  what  the  Business 
Leaders  wear.  But  don't  pay  the  $20  to 
$30  per  pair!  Millions  of  men  from  all 
over  America  send  to  Haband  of 
Paterson  for  Executive  Shoes  and 
Boots  at  2  pair  for  only  $15.95! 

WE  CARRYALL  SIZES 
SVz  to  13,  Widths  A  to  EEE 
in  stock.  Ready  to  Ship! 

Made  with  soft,  leather-like  man-made 
polymeric  upper,  life-of-the-shoe 
^PVC  sole  and  heel,  gentle  foam 
.heel  cushion  the  Works!  Even 
.   ,  the  new  luxury  linings! 


Obviously,  the 
boots  are  more  expensive 

But  if  you  are  wilting  to  buy  any  Two  Pairs  shown 
on  this  page,  you  can  have  BOTH  for  only  15.95  complete! 

KICK  THE  HABIT  OF  HIGH  PRICED  SHOES 

For  the  last  3V2  years,  on-the-ball  executives  have  been  paying 
many  dollars  less  for  shoes,  thanks  to  our  famous  "polymeric"  shoe 
discovery.  It  is  the  Haband  New  Price  Shoe  that  looks  and  feels  and 
wears  like  top  grain  leather,  yet  costs  a  fraction  of  the  price 

THESE  ARE  NOT  CHEAP  SiHOES 
They  are  the  new  construction  shoe, 
lasted  on  hand-carved  lasts  and  made 
from  new  man-made  materials  that 
scoff  at  scuff,  are  completely 
waterproof,  amazingly 
lightweight  and  comfortable 
A  quick  wipe  with  a  damp  cloth  is  all  you  ever  need 
to  restore  their  natural  shine,  and  the  fine  over-all 
detailing  is  remarkable. 

WE  WILL  BE  PROUD  TO 
SEND  YOU  TWO  PAIRS  TO  TRY  ON  I 

By  all  means,  take  a  pair  of  boots.  Looks  like 
a  $20  value  right  there.  But  then  you  get 
another  pair  too! 

You  get 
BOTH  PAIRS, 
ANY  2  PAIRS 
for  only 
$15.95 


BROWN  or  BLACK  EXECUTIVE  BOOT 


postpaid 
to  your 
door. 


OWN 
WING  TIP 


Do  Not 
Deny 
Yourself 
These 
IMPORTANTl 
SAVINGS! 


r  HABAND'S 
I  100%  Man-Made 
I  MADE 
I      IN  U.S.A. 


NEW  PRICE  SHOES 

SINGLE  PAIR  SHOES  8.95      SINGLE  PAIR  BOOTS  10.95 


I  HABAND  COMPANY,  Direct  Service  Dept 
265  N.  9th  St..  Paterson.  N.J.  07508 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  pairs  of 

specified  hereon,  for  which  I  enclose  my 
^•emittance  of  $  in  full. 

/  understand  that  if  I  do  not 
choose  to  wear  them  when  I 
I  see  them,  Haband  will  refund  every  penny  I  paid 
you  without  quibble  or  question. 


3  pr.  for  $23.45  4  pr.  for  $30.50 


(Please  Print) 


Apt. 


265  N  9  St. 
Paterson,  NJ' 


HABAND 


Order  by  mail,  or  visit  our  retail  stores  in  Bayville,  NJ, 
Metuchen,  NJ,  or  at  Mail  Order  Hq.  in  Paterson. 


State 


ZIP 

!  CODE 

I  HABAND  of  PATERSON    Est.  1925 


STYLE 

SIZE 

Width 

Brown  Boot 

Black  Boot 

Brown  Loafer 

Black  Loafer 

Black  Oxford 

Brown 
Wing  Tip 

Black 

Monk  Strap 

